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Friends the cause. You 
who are interested help- 
ing the blind, will you not 
join the campaign which the OUTLOOK FoR 
THE BLIND carrying improve the con- 
‘dition the sightless? Frequent interchange 
ideas indispensable among workers all 
activities progress made. This sev- 
enth year the magazine convinces us, more 
than ever, that there great need for publi- 
cation such the For THE BLIND. 
are finishing the year better financial 
condition than ever before. For the first time 
are able close our books with every in- 
stitution entered paid subscribers. 
sure regret that some schools subscribe for 
only one copy. Such text book this surely 
command stronger support. spite 
this our circulation grows steadily, every issue 
goes more subscribers. The endorsement 
from workers for the blind more emphatic 
with every number and look forward with 
confidence more than four issues year. 
want use more illustrations. would 
like pay our contributors for their papers. 
Today these are dreams, tomorrow they will 
nearer realization.. But the growth this 
undertaking which many have part. The 
editor and his wife are willing give their 
services, but they should not expected 
bear the burden increasing the circulation 
and raising the deficit. No, friends, each 
person who engaged the education the 
blind and securing livelihood from such 
work would feel just little more personal re- 
sponsibility about this publication would 
larger, more fully illustrated and more fre- 
quently issued. close the seventh volume 
with this issue. forward into our 
eighth year will you not immediately renew 
your subscription and give something toward 
the publication fund? Your FoR THE 
costs more than $1.00 Why let 


End of 
Volume VII 


someone else pay for you? Please come for- 
ward and your part generously—and—po 


The Blind During the past year changes 
Pupils Pay have taken place for political 
the Price 


reasons among the superintend- 
ents several our schools for the blind. 
inefficiency has been made 
against any the dismissed men. not 
call attention these unfortunate continual 
changes among the superintendents because 
are championing the cause any particular 
individual. The present incumbents may 
capable their predecessors were when 
they entered the work for the blind, 
shall feel equally concerned for them after 
they have become conversant with the demands 
that are made upon them the training 
the blind, when comes their turn 
ousted. the blind who pay the price 
having the schools which they are being 
educated treated political footballs. 

cannot emphasize too strongly that this 
editorial not called forth our attitude 
toward the superintendents. the princi- 
ple the thing which arouses our indigna- 
tion. When admitted all that train 
blind children that they can out into the 
world and make creditable showing 
easy task, how can remain silent and see 
their chances for adequate training made more 
difficult these constant changes? takes 
time for any person, however well qualified 
educationally, become familiar with the con- 
dition and needs the blind, and out- 
rage that any our blind children have 
subjected this continual change. The edu- 


cation the sighted has long since been freed 
from ruthless political domination. 

fortunate for the blind that the trend 
public sentiment most states the 
Union has been such within the past twenty- 
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five years, and particularly within the 
decade, that those who are responsible for the 
management these special schools not 
dare face the storm public protest that 
would follow the removal superintendent 
for political reasons alone. The result that 
only few our states, and these the states 
which the people have not yet been aroused 
the enormity the crime against 
blind children, still have such low educational 
ideals make the serious and difficult 
problem the education defective children 
the football politics. 


very gratifying find 
that our deep interest the 
work the Uniform Type 
Committee the American Association 
Workers for the Blind shared our Eng- 
lish cousins. may move three our old- 
est schools, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, wonderful new plants the suburbs, 
and never raise comment, but the report 


Uniform Type 
Committee 


the Uniform Type Committee seems have 


been clarion call for attention. the 
ideal that Committee which inspires such 
interest. argument needed convince 
any right-thinking person that the blind the 
world will have much more reading matter 
least the English-speaking world can agree 
one type. the English think that 
Americans will adopt their system without im- 
they nat appreciate the struggle 
for improvement embossed type the United 
States during the past sixty years. Those who 
have the impression that any sweeping change 
will come once, and regret find that 
some the best informed people this coun- 
try have that idea, may disappointed. What- 
ever the Committee may recommend 1915, 
there reason believe that those who 
use New York Point and American Braille 
will give using them once. Let quote 
from the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for Au- 
gust, 1913, which the Editor says: “This 
magazine will likely published for ten years 
its present types, but all the while the 
change can come gradually, should.” 

Our readers will interested know that 
the blind England have studied, suspect 
with even more care than many America, 
the report the Uniform Type Committee. 
excellent digest was printed the 


English Braille magazine, Progress, and called 
forth much discussion that the Editor 
the Braille Review decided print fuller 
résumeé the report ink print. Surely 
better day dawning for the blind who have 
use tactile print. 

Interest the work the Uniform Type 
Committee must not flag. The work that 
being done now, and that planned for the im- 
mediate future are important what has 
been done before. its last report the Com- 
mittee stated that had found from the ex- 
perimentation that each the present systems 
was seriously defective, but that each pre- 
sented some advantages, and did not specify 
definitely just what the defects and advan- 
tages were. Those who witnessed took part 
the experiments will remember the great 
care taken verify and record every error, 
well the time for reading each test. 

Although the report gives many compara- 
tive showings time and errors for the dif- 
ferent tests, does not tell what the errors 
were. After the investigating trip was finished, 
was impossible for the Committee 
more than did preparing the report for 
circulation before Convention. every 
page full food for thought. classifica- 
tion the errors, with analysis the spe- 
cial causes error, now under way. 
consideration the errors shows that each 
system has its own characteristic errors, that 
is, certain errors which the great majority 
readers are liable account the special 
peculiarities the letters themselves. Many 
these causes error could eliminated. 

The Uniform Type Committee needs money 
finish its splendid work. Many times the 
amount thus spent will saved when those 
who are responsible for the production 
books raised type for the blind know what 
system has the final endorsement those who 
have studied the question thoroughly. 


The Reverend George 
Clayton has 
one our enthusiastic for- 
eign subscribers. When the 
continuance this publication seemed doubt, 
Mr. Clayton wrote one the most encourag- 
ing letters emphasizing the necessity for the 
maintenance such publication. Although 
have not met him the most cordial rela- 


School for the 
Blind in 
Central China 
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tions have existed between our office and his 
school and long ago asked him send 
illustrated article about the work that be- 
ing carried the David Hill School for 
the Blind, Hankow, China. 

Last year visited England, his second trip 
home after absence seventeen years, and 
brought with him fine collection photo- 
graphs. The Foreign Field, with circulation 
something over 80,000, invited Mr. Clayton 
prepare article and has been good 
enough let have reprints which 
are binding this issue. 


American readers will glad this oppor- 
tunity learn something about the splendid 
work which being done for the blind the 
center that vast country which there are 
said more than half million blind peo- 
ple. 


Those who are familiar with the per 
capita annual allowance for the education 
the blind this country cannot help being 
amazed when they learn that the entire sup- 
port and education blind child the 
David Hill School costs but $25.00 year. 
The annual allowance for single child 
many our American schools would suffi- 
cient provide for the entire education 
similar child China. 


Possibly some our readers 
prompted provide for the education 
child that far-off land where there such 
great need for 
teachers. 


The Conference matters 

relating the blind which 
June 18th 24th promises great occa- 
sion. The Committee charge arrange- 
ments wishes extend workers for the 
blind America, through the columns this 
magazine, cordial invitation attend the 
Conference. What better compliment could in- 
stitutions and societies for the blind pay their 
representatives than send them this con- 
vention? the Exeter Conference, three 
years ago, Supt. and Mrs. McAloney, Principal 
Tewksbury, the late William Patrick, Dr. 
Robert Moon, and Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Layton ably represented America. Several 
our correspondents have stated that they hope 
attend, they also wish take this op- 


1914 Conference 
England. 


portunity visiting Sir Francis and Lady 
Campbell the school which stands 
monument their forty years devoted 
service. 

The editor this magazine has been in- 
vited attend the Conference and give 
illustrated address. hoped that can 
go, this will give opportunity vividly 
call attention the fact that splendid work 
being done for the blind this country. The 
slides showing the plants the several insti- 
tutions that have been rebuilt during the past 
few years will surprise many. Europe can- 
not show any finer buildings for the education 
the blind than are found here. 
hope that good delegation from America 
the London meetings will prompt the attend- 
ance several from England the Panama- 
Pacific 1915 Exposition Conventions In- 
structors and Workers for the Blind. 


The untimely death 
Mr. William Sherlock, 
one the two representatives our Board 
Associate Editors, appointed the Ameri- 
can Association Workers for the Blind, 
leaves vacancy which has just been filled 
the appointment Supt. Burritt. The 
editor welcomes this opportunity acknowl- 
edging the continuous and invaluable help 
which Mr. Burritt has given him from the in- 
ception this magazine. Whenever have 
called upon him for suggestions 
ance preparing material for publication, 
has always responded promptly and effect- 
ively. one this country has given more 
hearty cooperation the production this 
magazine than Burritt and has often 
been urged permit the use his name 
acknowledgment his generous service. Even 
now has been with great difficulty that 
have succeeded winning his consent 
public announcement service which has 
been quietly giving the OUTLOOK FOR THE 
Mr. Georgé Bellows, Maryland, 
has been appointed Treasurer the 
the place Mr. Sherlock. 


Associate Editor. 


The Ohio Commission 
for the Blind 
gested other organi- 
zations interested the needs the adult 
blind that conference should held the 
East the very near future. this writing 


The Conference of 
Commissions. 


| 
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Easter has been proposed the best time for 
the meeting and Washington the most suit- 


able place. The reason for choosing Easter 
that many those concerned work for 
the adult blind are also connected with schools 
for the blind and vacations are held that 
time. Washington has been thought the 
hope that gathering this kind might serve 
stimulate increased interest the part 
the National Government work for the 
blind. While direct influence upon legislators 
not expected, well-known fact that 
conferences that are held the National Capi- 
tol frequently receive recognition the news- 
papers which not given meetings 
other centers. 


print the following let- 
ter from Superintendent 
Dow which explains itself: 


William Wade 


was interested the article the last 
OUTLOOK FoR THE BLIND regard the late 
Mr. Wade, and would call your attention 
the evidently typographical error the 
year his death, which should have been 
1912, instead 1913 given. 

“In none the many notices Mr. Wade 
the various school papers have seen any 
reference his very great interest artistic 
textile work. was enthusiastic collector 
patterns, especially the old colonial cov- 
erlet designs. His collection samples and 
photographs designs was extensive, and 
the time his death. 

have before letter written him 
less than month before his death, which 
discusses with eagerness the probability 
error the draft pattern under con- 
sideration, and explains the technical reasons 
for certain change the photographic print 
it, concluding with, ‘But rather sure 
that the draft wrong, and will hunt all 
over North Carolina find 

“He was particularly interested the Berea 
work, and gave the deaf-blind girl, Vera 
Gammon, Minnesota, one the Berea 
looms. 


“He was also much interested the pattern 
weaving the Minnesota School for the 
Blind, and kept with most delightful 
interchange correspondence, pattern photo- 
graphs, etc., for number years before his 
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death. shall greatly miss his interest and 
enthusiasm this work.” 


The report the Over- 

Convention Report. American Association 
Workers for the Blind, while badly delayed 
through unavoidable circumstances, now be- 
ing distributed. 150 pages long and 
beautifully illustrated. The excellence the 
record the discussions well shown the 
reprint which reproduced this issue. 
splendid report the largest convention 
workers for the blind ever held America 
and should the hands all those inter- 
ested the blind. fact the only way 
meet the expense its production for every 
institution and organization for the blind 
purchase several copies. hoped that 
further reminder will needed prompt 
911 Franklin Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 
for copies this important document. The 
price 


Overbrook 1911 


The above illustration shows a new adjust- 
able chair vice that is being used with satis- 
faction at the Workshop for the Blind, in 
South Boston, and the Perkins Institution in 


Watertown. Those wishing further particulars 
about this vice should apply to the Boston 
Casting Co., Boston, Mass. 
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HELEN KELLER’S ADDRESS THE BLIND NEW YORK CITY 


winter Mrs. Macy and Miss Keller have been lecturing different parts the 


country. 
enable her to receive an education. 


Mrs. Macy speaks first and gives interesting account how she worked with Miss Keller 


The personal experiences which Mrs. Macy relates are particularly happy and never fail interest the 


audience. 
formerly customary. 
voice production. 


Miss Keller gives her address without having each sentence repeated by an interpreter as was 
Her voice is distinctly clearer as a result of the diligent study she has been giving to 
One of the most attractive features of. their program comes at the end when the young 


women offer answer questions that members the audience care ask. 
The rapidity and jovialty with which Miss Keller participates this repartee delights everyone. Whether 
the questioner asks her opinion on the woman’s suffrage movement, astronomy, or her favorite poet, Miss Keller 


gives immediate and appropriate answer. 
audience is captivated. 


Often her responses are full humor and brilliant that the 


While passing through New York Mr. Walter Holmes arranged for meeting which only the blind 
and their friends were invited. Mr. William Ziegler, the son the founder the Matilda Ziegler Maga- 
zine, paid for the theatre so that the blind might have the opportunity of hearing Miss Keller, and we give 


below her address upon occasion. 


FRIENDS: 

inspiring stand before this great au- 
dience the blind and their friends. feel 
home among own people. this not 
occasion for congratulations and hope—con- 
gratulations for what the blind have already 
accomplished, and hope for braver, more 
united efforts the future? 

know that the avenues usefulness open 
are few and straight. But who shall 
limit the aspirations the soul say 
who most need light: “So far shalt thou go, 
‘and farther?” have thinking mind and 
two good hands with which have groped 
way the frontiers knowledge. Beyond 
the frontiers there may starless night. But 
you must through darkness new day, 
forth bravely, and the hard journey shall 
give strength your feet. may have many 
difficulties and unpleasant tasks. Some 
may only stand and wait. But all can 
help ourselves and each other. 

glad celebrate what the blind can 
because their brave accomplishments prove, 
absolutely prove what people with five senses 
can do. They show what good servants the 
brain and the senses can when they work 
together. You who see raise your eyes and 
behold the sun and moon, the earth, the ocean 
and the faces men. You who hear have but 
open your ears, and they are filled with 
melody and the voices your loved ones. 
who are blind stretch out our hands and know 
all the softness growing things, all the 
sweet ways children, all the endearments 
human affection. But the senses alone are 
not enough. only when they are united 
with imagination and thought and feeling that 
they acquire their full value. You can use 


your eyes and your ears infinitely more than 
you have done. You can use them repair 
the great disaster blindness, and indeed 
nearly all the great misfortunes mankind. 

teacher has told you how was taught. 
You have seen how little word dropped from 
the hand another, ray light from an- 
other soul, touched the darkness mind, 
and awoke the sunshine life. was 
blind, now see; was deaf, now hear; 
was dumb, now speak. The hands others 
wrought this miracle me. was through 
the hands others that found myself, found 
mother and father, found the world, found 
soul and love and God. Without 
teacher should nothing. Without you 
who are blind should nothing. None 
are independent. all live each other 
and for each other, and our success life de- 
pends upon mutual help. 

Only the help and devotion others can 
break through the high walls blindness. 
the same help and devotion that people with 
five senses should give each other. That means 
opportunity for education and pleasure and 
work that worth while. Brave and good 
men and women have laid their very hearts 
hands. That why find life varied, in- 
teresting, inspiring. That why can know 
joy and contentment, even though the wide 
world sunlight and color and song and 
laughter barred against me. 

proud add little word the brave 
message that many you are spreading 
far and wide. Your defiance conditions 


that you cannot change inspiration. Every 
one you who makes the most your capa- 
bilities and faculties light our darkness. 


- : 


Keep on, keep trying accomplish all that 
you can yourselves. People tell that what 
teacher and have done gives them con- 
fidence their abilities and makes them wish 
use their senses better and their minds 
more honestly. others are helped, are 
glad. rejoice the obstacles that have 
overcome. But let remember always that 
we, blind and seeing, need each other over- 
come these obstacles. There self-reliance 
that cannot believe in. Isolated, selfish cul- 
ture value. Confidence our powers, 
united with will give help and receive 
help, the only sure way out the dark. 
know how blind. must also 
learn how work together with the seeing 
that every blind child may taught, every 
blind man and woman helped. can, 


MISS GERTRUDE BINGHAM 

Friends the blind were shocked learn 
the sudden death Miss Gertrude Bing- 
ham, the Inspector Classes for the Blind 


MISS GERTRUDE BINGHAM 


the public schools New York City. She 
died November 17, 1913, from pneumonia after 
few days’ illness. 


doubtiul any woman our profession 
was more respected beloved. Modest, tact- 
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MEMORIAM 


must unite that much the blindness 
the world shall ended forever. Then, and 
not till then, shall tear down the barriers 
that close the way the desired land. 
you wonder that love the hand? have felt 
its glorious power love, redeem, 
the work the world. All that noble and 
generous and creative the human race has 
come through the hand. long open 
hands you and give back hundredfold 
all the knowledge and happiness that have 
into them. Think through your 
hands, listen, feel, make the most other 
people, and every day you will conquer new 
difficulties and live richer, fuller life. The 
world full miracles. Look for them, and 
you will find them. 


ful, efficient, unselfish, conscientious and 
warm-hearted, Miss Bingham had but single 
purpose, that doing her best fit blind 
children for the battle life. 

have special account her life and 
work beyond that well expressed the 
tributes paid her the resolutions, extracts 
from letters and poem printed below. Indeed, 
fortunate are those who can command such 
hearty and genuine respect. 

long blind children are educated 
the public schools long will 
the memory Miss Bingham, who ably 
inaugurated the work New York City, re- 
main bright the minds all those interested 
the welfare the blind. 

the time her death Miss Bingham had 
under her charge 155 pupils fourteen 
centres. 


William Maxwell, the city Superinten- 
dent Schools New York, stated, when 
sending the following resolution from the 
Board Education that city, that “ex- 
presses fully great esteem for Miss Bing- 
ham and deep appreciation her valuable 
and sympathetic services connection with 
her work with the blind children the pub- 
lic schools this city.” 

The Board Education has suffered dis- 
tinct loss the death November 17, 1913, 


Gertrude Bingham, Inspector Classes 
for the Blind, which position she 
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since July 1909. Her love and sympathy 
for the afflicted children under her care opened 
them avenues light, and her untiring 
devotion brought her work her chosen field 
far the front. She had 
plans for bringing additional happiness into 
the lives those cut off from the pleasures 
and beauties which the world affords, and 
keenly felt the practical isolation those 
with blindness. Though this phase 
educational work recent one, she made 
rapid progress the organizing classes, 
especially view the apparent helplessness 
many parents the care blind children 
and their lack effort find means 
bringing sunshine into the lives such child- 
ren. unassuming disposition, Miss Bing- 
ham looked with pride upon the work for 
the blind when became possible for her 
introduce few her children into the high 
schools, and she personally supervised the 
work those who were able enter these 
schools. Her death not only means severe 
loss this Board and the children under her 
supervision, but those 
zens interested the welfare the blind. 
When State Commission for the Blind was 
appointed the spring 1913, Miss Bingham 
was one the five chosen the Governor. 
The Board Education herewith expresses 
its sincere sorrow the death Miss Bing- 
ham. 


Resolved, That the foregoing adopted 
expressing the sentiments the Board 
Education, and that copy the same 
transmitted the family Miss Bingham. 


meeting the New York State Com- 
mission Blind, held the Commission’s 
November 21, 1913, the adoption 
the following memorial was moved Com- 
missioner Satterlee, seconded Commis- 
sioner Goldthwaite and adopted unanimously 
rising vote: 


New York State Commission for the Blind, 
passed from this life November 17, 1913, 
after short illness. The best years her 
life she had given the Master’s work 
helping the blind. Her record teacher 
Overbrook, Pa.; Salem, Ore., and Hartford, 
Conn., gave her special fitness for the posi- 
tion Inspector Classes for Blind Chil- 
dren the Public Schools New York City, 
which she was appointed July, 1909. 
Until the time her death, she served 
that capacity with marked success, organizing 
classes, teaching and encouraging her pupils 
and giving her whole heart and strength 
the work which she loved. When this 
mission was organized and Miss Bingham 


was appointed one its original members, 
she brought rare combination ex- 
Her nobility char- 


perience and sympathy. 
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acter, broad mindedness and insight into the 
needs the blind, combined with her charm- 
ing personality, made her most valued and 
helpful colleague. She brought brightness 
many lives and put courage many hearts 
the sightless. She did not save her talents, 
strength, but spent them freely for others. 
true example those who believe that the 
highest purpose life serve one’s fellow- 
men, she mourned all who had the 
privilege knowing her, and particularly 
those who had worked with her. Therefore, 

Resolved, That this testimony the respect 
and admiration her fellow Commissioners 
entered full the minutes and trans- 
mitted her mother and family, with the ex- 
pression their most sincere sympathy. 


From Edward Allen, under whom 
Principal the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Blind, Miss Bingham served many years 
instructor: 


What splendid success Miss Bingham 
made New York! one could have bet- 
ter advanced what began experiment 
there and now established feature the 
citv school system. Miss Bingham carried 
enthusiasm wherever she went, believing 
she did most thoroughly her work, and 
having the power making others believe 
it. less magnetic personality never could 
have rapidly accomplished what she has 
done. course, the profession realize 
the profound loss the whole cause the 
education the blind eminent co- 
worker Miss Bingham. 


From letter from one her teachers: 


Miss Bingham’s work did not end with the 
education the children; she visited many 
their homes and did much ameliorate the 
conditions which she found. She 
ing her efforts and her loss deeply felt 
the ones, who had grown love 
her. She realized that the task the teacher 
was not easy one and was always ready 
and willing lend helping hand and 
encourage when difficulties seemed insur- 
mountable. 


Poem written one. Miss Bingham’s 
pupils, Public School 110, Manhattan: 


Oh, wonderful lady, pray, why hast thou gone 
From the children, who loved thee so dearly? 

We think of thee, mourn for thee, love thee right on, 
E’en though we shall ne’er more behold thee. 


The work thou hast done for the young and the old 
the blind shall not stray from our memory. 

Each step success that meet will unfold 
That through thee, have won all our glory. 
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JOSEPH HENRY JOHNSON 


Joseph Henry Johnson, LL. D., Principal 
the Alabama Schools for the Deaf, for the 
Blind, and for the Negro Deaf and Blind, died 
the School for the Deaf—his home for 
almost his whole life—on the 25th No- 
vember, 1913. 

His father was Joseph Henry Johnson, 
D., the founder and first principal the 
School for the Deaf; man than whom, within 


JOSEPH HENRY JOHNSON 


the limits Alabama, one more widely 
known more highly respected has ever 
lived. His mother, Mrs. Emily (Dardin) 
Johnson, matron the school, teacher, 
and every possible relation the school 
and pupils, showed devotion that recalls the 
career the sainted and versi- 
tility talent which, believe, not re- 
corded him. son regarded her not 
only with all filial affection, but with degree 
admiration and reverence beyond what 
felt for any other human being. 

Dr. Johnson was born May 13, 1864, was 
graduated from the University Alabama 
1881, took his degree Master Arts after 
post-graduate course one year chemis- 
try and physics, and was appointed teacher 
the Alabama School for the Deaf the 
autumn 1882. June, 1884, was mar- 


ried Miss Nellie Guild Hall, daughter 
prominent physician Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

After few years service head teacher 
the Kentucky School for the Deaf re- 
turned Talladega 1888 take charge 
the School for the Blind. 1892 was 
appointed Resident Principal the School 
for the deaf, and his father’s death 
1892 succeeded him Principal the 
three State Schools, office which held 
until his death. 

was the time his death member 
the Executive Committee the Conference 
Superintendents and Principals American 
Schools for the Deaf, which directs the pub- 
lication the Annals the Deaf, Trustee 
the University Alabama, President 
the Board Trustees the Talladega Public 
Library, director the Talladega National 
Bank, and member the Talladega Board 
Education and the Board Stewards 
the Talladega Methodist Episcopal Church. 

1904, was elected President the 
American Association Instructors the 
Blind. 

1911, the University Alabama con- 
ferred upon him the degree Doctor 
Laws. 


(The above taken from article 
Weston Jenkins the American Annals 
the Deaf, Jan., 1914.) 


The following resolution was passed the 
officers and teachers the Alabama Schools 
for the Deaf and the Blind: 


Joseph Henry Johnson, LL. D., 
our late Principal and friend, after more 
than thirty years active service the cause 
two classes children “dignified and made 
sacred unmerited misfortune,” while press- 
ing his work with all the energy 
youth re-enforced with the wisdom that comes 
with riper years, has been removed death, 
service, the more immediate presence and 
the more intimate companionship the Divine 
Father. Therefore, 

Resolved, That who, under his direc- 
tion, have been engaged work for the deaf 
and the blind, wish express the high honor 
which hold his memory, our sense 
the invaluable services which rendered 
the deaf and the blind Alabama, and our 
feeling personal bereavement the loss 
one who was. the full sense the term, 
friend each us. 

That this humble tribute may 
tinguished from the indiscriminate praise often 
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lavished the dead, wish merely men- 
tion, terms far possible removed from 
that flattery which his soul loathed, such 
his qualities mind and heart 
especially noticeable his daily life and work 
among us. 

Dr. Johnson had verv grasp 
details, and power seeing every 
its relation other facts and the great 
whole which they belonged. 

was almost infallible judge char- 
acter, and the way which each person- 
ality group would act the others. 

had superior organizing and executive 
ability, with the power eliciting the interest 
and the best efforts everyone under his 
direction. 

was man indomitable will and 
the most finely tempered courage, shown 
throughout his whole life, and, most 
sively, his unflinching toil, through months 
extreme bodily weakness and suffering, and 
while hourly facing sudden death, the 
cient discharge duties which were 
cient fully employ man the full vigor 
health. 

was scrupulously man, and man 
whom, such thing possible, the hatred 
where almost became 

More than all, was one who “loved 
much.” His tender feelings and his number- 
less generous acts concealed most men 
hide their faults. But the secret could not 
‘wholly kept and the small part that knew 
this side his life enough which 
judge the whole. 

are aware that had other powers and 
other qualities, employed very effectively for 
the general good, but less conspicuous the 
work did among us. these, let others 


speak. 
“We speak that know, and testify 
that have seen.” 


And what concerns the inner man— 
his domestic and religious life, know that 
here, all other relations, was, the 
core, tender and true. 

But this ground sacred, and was the 
last man into the privacy whose nature 
were becoming intrude. 

Enough for the word the Hebrew 
prophet: What doth Jehovah require thee, 
but justly, and love kindness, and 
walk humbly with thy God. 

Manning, chairman; Florence Meyer, 
Carrie Henderson, Weston Jenkins, Annie 
Brockman, Williams, James Robert- 
son, John McCandless, George Thomason. 


Letter from the Governor Alabama: 


The death Dr. 


Johnson was 
very distinct loss the state. 


know 


man better equipped for the discharge the 
important duties the position occupied 
who could have given his work such 


sincere loyalty and efficiency. His success was 
due not only the fact that was man 
broad culture and deep erudition, but found 
its explanation that love for his work, that 
splendid spirit humanity that controlled his 
conduct. His memory will ever cherished 
those who value modest and unassuming 
worth and unselfish consecration duty. 
Governor. 


Letter from Geo. Denny, President 
the University Alabama: 


finer more patriotic man has served 
this commonwealth this generation. 
sacred duty put record our estimate 
his character and worth. 

The University Alabama very 
peculiar sense mourns the loss Dr. Johnson. 
was universal consent acclaimed one 
the wisest and most influential men the 
governing board this institution. His 
loyalty and enthusiasm and energy and courage 
and patience and steadfastness will live our 
memory. Service the University was with 
him nothing short matter faith and 
hope and love. 

During the most critical and trying period 
the life the University Alabama, ex- 
cepting only the period war and reconstruc- 
tion, man served the institution with greater 
fidelity efficiency than Johnson. 
fact, was truly great figure fashioning 
its life, steering its course away from the 
breakers, and establishing its career along 
high and helpful lines. 

Dr. Johnson had fine grasp edu- 
cational conditions and problems. Indeed, 
was educational statesman. knew the 
men who are today most powerfullv influenc- 
ing the trend events the educational 
world. This intimate knowledge conditions 
and men naturally gave him tremendous 
influence moulding the policies the Uni- 
versity Alabama. Moreover, all who 
worked with him were personally attached 
him and had the utmost faith him. There 
was never any question that was, every- 
where and all the time, striving the thing 
that would “lengthen the cords and strengthen 
the stakes’ the institution 
attachment from his boyhood days the end 
had been verily consuming passion. 


WILLIAM SHERLOCK 

William Crawford Sherlock, President 
the Associated Blind Men Maryland and 
the Maryland Association Workers for the 
Blind, died his home, 1806 North Calvert 
street, Baltimore, Md., November 25, 1913. 

Although had been blind only thirteen 
his forty-six years, Sherlock was one 
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the most able and active workers for the wel- 
fare the blind Maryland and was greatly 
beloved and respected those afflicted 
was and among those interested work for 
the blind. 

native this city, Mr. Sherlock was until 
blindness overtook him, expert accountant 


WILLIAM SHERLOCK 


for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
His eyes were always weak and after working 
for years under electric light the sight one 


eye failed and three years later was totally 
blind. 


Left thus without his means support, Mr. 
Sherlock turned literary work addition 


helping the blind various capacities. 
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“To live hearts leave behind not die.” 


wrote short fiction stories for Harper’s, the 
American and other magazines, and contributed 
jokes, anecdotes and other matter the 
Youth’s Companion and other publications, 
This, however, brought but small income 
and accepted position the Maryland 
Workshop for the Blind. ability was 
soon recognized and was 
agent raise funds for the adults the 
workshop. was successful raising about 
$40,000. 

Mr. Sherlock was also treasurer the 
American Workers for the 
Blind and one the Associate Editors the 
Outlook for the Blind. November 19, 
Mr. Sherlock was rendered dumb paralysis 
and his right side was made useless. Not 
being able see speak continued 
tell with the fingers his left hand almost 
the time his death where his papers 
and the reports the different associations 
which held office could found, and 
this way also conveyed the final farewell 
the members his family. The doctors 
declare that this was one the most striking 
examples will power they ever saw. 

survived widow, who was Miss 
Jennie Poisel, three sons and daughter 
and two sisters, Mrs. George Evans and 
Mrs. Anna McKewen. 

The board the Maryland Workshop,*con- 
sisting John Cary, president; Walter 
Oster, treasurer; John Bledsoe, secretary; 
John Schilpp, Manes Hecht and Charles 
Kunkel, adopted resolutions appreciation 
Mr. Sherlock’s services the institution, 
sympathy with his family, and declaring that 
his death “the cause the adult blind 
Maryland has suffered the loss one its 
most able advocates and the blind most de- 
voted friend and Extracts from The 
Baltimore Sun Baltimore American, 
Nov. 26, 1913.) 
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THE EMBOSSING ESTABLISHMENT 


THE “MOON” SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 


104 QUEEN’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, ENGLAND 


President ofthe Chapin Memorial Home for Aged Blind, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary of The Pennsylvania 
Home Teaching Society and Free Circulating Library for the Blind, Etc. 


DR. WILLIAM MOON, 
Inventor of Moon’s Type for the Blind. 


Eprtor’s Note.—Those who have had the privilege of visiting the plant, in Brighton, where the Moon books 
are printed will long remember the occasion. That every room is scrupulously clean can be gathered from 
the photographs reproduced here. Perfect order was the first impression. The next was the age the em- 
ployees. The foreman of the staff has been engaged in the work for 54 years; the first assistant 45 years, and 
many the employees have been working for the Moon Society for over years, with the result that they 
seem to be consecrated to the cause of the blind. In fact the thing that remains in the visitor’s mind long- 
est the devotion that every one seems giving the work. From that faithful friend the blind— 
Miss Moon, the daughter the founder, who unsparingly contributes her services the work, down the 
humblest employee the impelling motive seems the desire give the blind much intellectual enter- 
tainment and sunshine possible. not know plant devoted the interests the blind which 
more beautiful spirit manifested. 


The first publication the type invented 
Dr. William Moon Brighton, England, was 
issued September 1847, although his system 
embossed reading had been completed 
1845. 

The first book was the form Monthly 


Magazine, which that time, only two 
numbers appeared; one giving the “Last Days 
and the other “The Last Hours 
Cranmer.” These were followed “Morn- 


ing and Evening Portions” and the Gospel 
St. Luke. 
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was soon evident that this new embossed 
type was more suited the needs the blind, 
especially the adults, than any which had 
previously been introduced. least thirty 
Alphabets had already been proposed for the 
blind, five which, Italic, Al- 
ston’s Roman, the American Roman, Lucas’s 
Stenographic and Frere’s Phonetic types were 
use when William Moon became blind 
1839. (Fig. 2.) 


READING FOR THE BLIND, MOON, LL.D. 


placed iron “Albion” Press, which also 
broke. Soon afterwards similar but very 
much stronger machine was procured. re- 
cent years even more powerful presses have 
been introduced. 

demands for the books the new type 
were rapidly increasing was seen that spe- 
cial building was needed for carrying the 
work stereotyping and embossing. Funds 
were therefore raised subscription pur- 


CLASSIFIED 


THE LORD'S 


ALPHABET 
a EVEN NUMERALS. 
Os inp} 


PRAYER, 


8 2.0 8.8 


Fic. 2—The Moon Alphabet. 


The earliest “Moon” books were embossed 
from movable type, but its inventor soon per- 
fected process stereotyping which was in- 
expensive when compared with the ordinary 
methods. The stereotyping the Bible was 
commenced September 18, 1848, and was 
completed December 31, 1858. 

Attention was early date paid em- 
bossing books foreign languages. the 
beginning the year 1852 the Gospel St. 
Luke Hindustani, St. John Irish and 
some Prayers and St. Luke Chinese 
(Ningpo) had been embossed and tested with 
success among the native blind India, Ire- 
land, and China. During the earlier years the 
stereotyping and embossing were carried 
the home the inventor the type. The 
first embossing press was made wood, which, 
after breaking down several times, was re- 


chase land and erect suitable building 104 
Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

The foundation stone this building was 
laid September 1856, Charles Lowther, 
Esq. (afterwards Sir Charles Lowther, Bart.), 
who had been blind from infancy and was 
staunch advocate and ardent supporter the 
“Moon” Embossed Type. Sir Charles Lowther 
maintained long personal friendship with 
Dr. Moon, and gave his generous financial as- 
sistance the work for the blind until his 
death 1894, only few weeks after that 
Dr. Moon. 

The stone laying was most impressive cere- 
mony, and deposited beneath the stone was 
scroll with the following inscription: 


“The Foundation Stone this Building for 
embossing books William Moon’s System 
Reading for the Blind, was laid Charles 
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Fig. 8—One of the Type-Setting Rooms. 


Lowther, Esq., blind gentleman (the son 
the late Sir Charles Lowther, Bart), the 
4th September the year our Lord 1856. 
The ceremony was conducted the Rev. 
Richard Snowden Smith, Incumbent All 
Soul’s Church, this town. William Moon, 
the Inventor the System, was present with 
his Family, and number Subscribers and 
his Printing Society, formed for 
the purpose Embossing the Scriptures his 
System, which was exhibited nineteen lan- 
guages. The first publication was issued upon 
this plan, September 1st, 1847; and the stereo- 
typing the Scriptures commenced September 
18th, 1848. The laying this stone, therefore, 
commemorates the ninth anniversary. 


Moon, himself blind, became the year 
1839. 

“Charles Lowther earnestly prays that, 
means this Institution, many souls may 


converted God, and may also built 
ChristJesus.” 


The embossing work continued prosper 
and extend its scope usefulness such 
degree that became necessary make large 
additions the building adjacent land do- 
nated Dr. Moon. The foundation stone 
the new wing was laid him May 26, 1883. 

Each the rooms this establishment 


Type-Setting, Proof-Reading and Stitching Room. 
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Fig. 5—Embossing Room, American Press in Operation. 


devoted special department, the whole 
the premises occuying about quarter 
acre land. The rooms are arranged around 
open quadrangle which reserved for the 
frames which the embossed sheets are dried 
favorable weather. 

There are three rooms used the composi- 
tors for setting the type and reading proofs 
(Figs. and 4), one for making the moulds 
from the type and another for holding the 
boxes which the plates are cast. the 
large embossing room are three ma- 


chines, two which are operated elec- 
tricity. One the latter was made Amer- 
ica 1884 (Fig. 5), and the other more 
modern type was built England 1905 
(Fig. 6), the cost both having been defrayed 
from funds furnished the Committee the 
Gardner Trust for the Blind. 

Around most the rooms are drawers and 
shelves holding stereotyped plates, whilst one 
large room entirely devoted storing them. 
(Fig. 7.) there are nearly 115,000 these 
plates ready for use any moment and their 


Fig. 6—Embossing Room, English Press in Operation. 
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Fic. 7—One of the Rooms for Storing Plates and Sorting Sheets. 


number rapidly increasing, the problem 
increased storage room for plates will soon 
have seriously considered. 

addition the rooms already referred 
there are the drying room, the binding room 
(Fig. 8), the packing room (Fig. rooms 
for storing books, bound and unbound, well 
large stock paper and materials used 
the various departments. Many years ago Dr. 
Moon placed the valuable premises and plant 
the hands Trustees, the late Sir Charles 
Lowther being one the first, with the late 


Moon, the late Lord Mount Temple, and 


the late Honorable James Lowther, The 
present Trustees are the Right Honorable Earl 
Gerald Loder, Esq., Rob- 
ert Moon, D., and Miss Moon, who 
the managing resident Trustee 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
There are now addition the Holy Scrip- 
tures 776 volumes English works embossed 
the “Moon” type, and 343 volumes foreign 
languages. Since the commencement 
work, more than 302,000 embossed books have 


well 


Fig. 8—The Binding Room. 
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Fic. 9—The Packing Room. 


been issued, and most interesting fact 
that Dr. Moon’s type has been adapted 400 
different languages and dialects. The new 
“Moon” Monthly Magazine, which was first 
issued January, 1906, has been found most 
acceptable and interesting the readers 
the type throughout the world. 

great impetus has been given recent 
years the publication new books the 


“Moon” type, and promoting this work the 


Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society for the 
Blind, and Mrs. Webster Fox, wife the 


celebrated ophthalmic surgeon, Dr. Webster 
Fox, one the Vice-Presidents that So- 
ciety, have taken prominent part. 

Home Teaching for the Blind, which was 
instituted the late Dr. Moon London 
1855, and Philadelphia and other American 
cities him and his daughter 1882, has 
proved successful for the blind the 
United States Great Britain, Australia 
and elsewhere, and testimonies appreciation 
the “Moon” type the blind America 
are constantly being received from various 


Fic. 10—Miss Moon and her brother Dr. Robert C. Moon. 
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parts the Union and Canada. The Society 
under the title The Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society and Free Circulating Library 
for the Blind. 

From the library this Society for the 
Blind, there was total circulation 22,644 
embossed books all five types for the blind 
during 1913; these less than 16,484 were 
the “Moon” type! The office the Home 
Teaching Society 617 Witherspoon 
Philadelphia, Pa., where full information, 
alphabets and first lesson sheets 
obtained upon request. 

The eighty Home Teaching Societies 
Great Britain are doing great work, and 
London alone 39,362 books were loaned 
blind readers during 1912. estimated that 
over 100,000 embossed books the “Moon” 
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type are now lent the blind the British 
Isles every year. 

One the most recent works prepared 
the type “David Copperfield,” the half cost 
which was defrayed friends Philadel- 
phia. twenty-three volumes, numbering 
all 2077 large plates, which, addition 
many other English and foreign works were 
stereotyped within eight affording 
remarkable illustration the completeness 
the plant and the efficiency the staff em- 
ployed the “Moon” Society Brighton. 
Although Dr. William Moon, the originator 
the Society, was long since (in 1894) taken 
his reward, gratifying know that the 
good work still goes and prospers ever- 
increasing degree under the able and sympa- 
thetic superintendence his daughter, Miss 
Moon. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


have evidence which leads believe that this department becoming one the 


most popular among our readers. 


Nothing delights more than receive expressions approval from our 


subscribers, fact, our only reward, but furthermore, the only way have knowing which de- 
partments strengthen. you enjoy “Current Events,” tell and send items for it. 


CANADA 
HALIFAX SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Extracts from News Letter sent gradu- 
ates the school every quarter: 

The school opened September with one 
hundred and nineteen pupils attendance. 
There are now one hundred and forty-five pu- 
pil attending the school, being nine more than 
any previous year. 

The Maritime Association for the Blind, 
wide-awake organization, doing its best 
promote the welfare needy graduates and 
ex-pupils the school. 

Mr. John Weir has been traveling the in- 
terest the school for the past three months. 
Mr. Weir has been engaged visit the homes 
young blind children with view inter- 
esting their parents the school and have 
them enter the institution. Mr. Weir also 
visiting the homes adult blind persons and 
arranging have them taught the Braille 
Moon System embossed letters. The books 
printed these systems are circulated free 
charge the Circulating Library for the Blind 
connection with the school. Mr. Weir 
present Newfoundland. 


Two steel fire-escapes have recently been 
placed the east and west sides our 
school building. These are built the form 
long straight stairways leading from the 
Assembly Hall floor the grounds. 

The new pipe organ, manufactured 
Casavant Bros., St. Hyacinthe, Q., was 
placed the Assembly Hall the school 
early September. The organ cost five thou- 
sand ($5,000) dollars, which amount four 
thousand ($4,000) dollars has been subscribed 
and paid in. The organ very fine instru- 
ment and hoped that least few the 
pupils may trained church organists. 


splendid pipe organ that now available out- 
side the churches, and Dr. Fraser and 
the School for the Blind are doubly 
felicitated its 


The organ was opened last night bril- 
liant organist—Dr. Minor Baldwin, New 
York. magnificent instrument, credit 
its builders and means delight music 
lovers. The organ occupies the place the 


rear the platform the assembly hall and 
(The Halifax Evening Mail, Nov. 1913.) 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


The program the Plamondon-Michot 
Choral Society, which includes cantata 
Theodore Dubois, well several other at- 
tractive numbers specially adapted for choral 
work, given the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Decem- 
ber 11, was rehearsed Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember before the Montreal Association for 
the Blind the new school for the blind. 


Mr. Layton, founder the Associa- 
tion and the School, presided, and after the 
warmest applause from most appreciative 
tendered thanks the singers and 
their director, complimenting them their 
work. Mr. Gray, principal the School, read 
English translation the works performed, 
and added few words Mr. Layton’s speech, 
after which tea was served the members 
the choral ladies the committee.—(Mon- 
treal Daily Telegraph, December 1913.) 


The social club the Montreal Association 
for the Blind held its annual New 
party the evening January the 
School for the Blind. Members and friends 
present about 150. 


The proceedings commenced with tea, 
which was served the dining-room the 
School, which had been prettily decorated for 
the occasion. 

After tea members and guests adjourned 
the Assembly Hall, where songs and recitations 
were the order the evening. 


Mr. Trenholme presided, supported 
Fearns, Chairman Assessors, City Hall; Mr. 
William Owens, Mr. Ogilvy Harris, Mr. Wil- 
liam Cleand, Mr. Philip Layton, founder 
the institution, and several other prominent 
gentlemen Montreal. 


Mr. Trenholme, few pithy remarks, 
congratulated the founder and those responsi- 
ble with him, the great and splendid work 
which the Montreal Association for the Blind 
had done since its formation 1908. said 
that was peculiarly interested this work, 
and perhaps more than others because 
member his own family was blind, and nat- 
urally that brought home him the necessity 
for such organizations this society. Fif- 
teen blind men are receiving instruction and 
employment the Association’s broom factory 
and twenty-five pupils have been admitted 


the School since opened the fall. The 
Social Club has been doing good work among 
the adult blind bringing them together 
monthly meetings, where lectures, con- 
certs, entertainments, debates, etc., the sight- 
less were encouraged, helped, amused, and in- 
structed. Mr. Trenholme concluded 
forming friends present that the club had 
membership the Mon- 
treal Standard, Jan. 10, 1914.) 


Epitor’s Notrr.—Canada has the distinction of hav- 
ing two the most successful blind piano dealers 
the world. What is even more remarkable is that 
both of them have their headquarters within a short 
distance of each other in Montreal. Our readers are 
well acquainted with one of these, Mr. Philip E. 
Layton, for his practical interest work for the 
blind. The following tribute will introduce you to 
the other, Mr. C. W. Lindsay. We are glad of this 
opportunity acknowledge the support this maga- 
zine has received from both of these gentlemen. They 
have been two of our most liberal donors. 


life-size bronze bust himself, 
quet and basket roses was how the em- 
ployees Lindsay, Limited, piano deal- 
ers, Montreal, feted Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay 
November 15. The gifts and speeches made 
went show the great esteem which Mr. 
and Mrs. Lindsay are held from the highest 
the lowest placed employee the firm. 

Mr. Hale, one the “fathers” the firm, 
headed the table. paid eloquent tribute 
the life Mr. Lindsay had lived and the 
character had earned. indomitable per- 
severance, Mr. Lindsay had created out 
practically nothing, the largest piano-house 
Canada. Generous and kind treatment had al- 
ways been meted out the employees, who had 
been loyal workers. Other remarks were made 
stead Steinway Son, New York, and 
Grace Brooklyn. 

feeling response came from Mr. Lindsay. 
who was visibly moved the occasion, which 
described the proudest moment 
life. appreciated the great honor which 
had been done him that evening. that un- 
selfish characteristic spirit his, Mr. Lindsay 
attributed the success the business the 
help Mrs. Lindsay and his loyal employees. 

basket roses was handed Mrs. Lind- 
say, who suitably replied, and was she, to- 
gether with committee employees, who 
kept the presentation secret Mr. Lindsay 
until the last moment. 

The Ottawa, Brockville, and Quebec stores 


tw 
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the firm were among those represented, 
twenty-two the Ottawa employees attending 
the banquet. The old-established business 
Orme Son, Ltd., Ottawa, was four years ago 
bought Lindsay, Ltd., and business began 
grow once, until now the Ottawa staff 
numbers fifty—(Ottawa Free Press, Nov. 18, 
1913.) 
IDAHO 


ScHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


SUPT. TAYLOR, CORRESPONDENT 

The Idaho State School for the Deaf and the 
Blind has recently had exhibit the in- 
dustrial work the pupils both schools 
the State Fair Boise and the Tri-County 
Fair Jerome. The latter fair one held 
the county which the School located 
and two adjoining counties. exhibit 
either Fair attracted more interest and the 
State Fair the School was awarded pre- 
miums, which were firsts, and pre- 
miums were received the Tri-County Fair. 
Jerome small building was set aside for 
their exclusive use and the officers the 
Fair Association declared the exhibit the 
most popular the grounds. The Superin- 
tendent the Idaho School for the Deaf and 
Blind was voted silver medal “In apprecia- 
tion his good services the Jerome Fair.” 

Last June the graduates the eighth grade 
the Department for the Blind took the 
eighth grade examinations sent out the 
State Superintendent for the public schools. 
All such papers the county are examined 
the County Superintendent. One the three 
graduates ranked third the county with 
average 94, although the text-books used 
the School differ largely from those use 
the public schools. Two these three have 
returned High School work, but the other, 
who past school age, has gone into business 
for himself Boise and doing very well, 
although totally blind. 

Another pupil last year who had com- 
pleted the Junior year the High School, this 
year entered the Freshman class College 
Milton, Ore., his credits from the School, 
and making good. 


MARYLAND 


ScHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


the presence some Baltimore’s lead- 
ing men, well educators the blind 
from various sections the country, the 
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spacious grounds and handsome new buildings 
the Maryland School for the Blind Over- 
lea, were dedicated Oct. 21, 1913, with elaborate 
exercises. Three tablets the memory 
Newcomer, Frederick Douglas Morrison 
and Mrs. Ella Burns Beasten, were unveiled, 
and preceding this, interesting addresses were 
part the exercises Newcomer Hall. 

The principal address was delivered Mr. 
John Ray, Superintendent the State 
School for the Blind, Raleigh, The 
subject Mr. Ray’s address was Modern 
Methods the Education the Blind. 
referred the history schools institutions 
for the blind and the progress they have 
made recent years equipping blind chil- 
dren, well blind men and women, that 
they can self-supporting well helpful 
others. told also the progress which 
has been made the construction appa- 
ratus and the making books for teaching 
the sightless. 

congratulated Baltimore well Mary- 
land having such modern and up-to-date 
school and referred the institution one 
the best the country. also congratu- 
lated and praised Mr. John Bledsoe, the Su- 
perintendent, for what had accomplished. 

historical sketch the school was read 
Mr. Waldo Newcomer, President the 
National Exchange Bank and Treasurer 
the school. Mr. Newcomer’s father, 
Newcomer, was one the founders the 
school, and whose honor the large adminis- 
tration building was named—Newcomer Hall. 


his paper, Mr. Newcomer told how 
the school was founded following the sugges- 
tion Mr. David Loughery, blind man 
who had been educated the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution. The first pupil was recived the 
Maryland school, which was then Saratoga 
street, near Pine, December 1854. The 
first President was Mr. Howard McHenry. 
part, Mr. Newcomer read: 


The school has always had the support and 
assistance the State Maryland, and 
the world but extension the public school 
system, and presume that the only reason 
that not department the public schools 
the fact that the number the blind 
provided for comparatively small. From 
the beginning until July, 1860, the state had 
appropriated for grounds and improvements 
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about $31,000, and private donations had fur- 
nished about $20,000. About this time the 
Saratoga street quarters were found very 
crowded and inadequate and 1860 the site 
North avenue, then the northern limit the 
city and well beyond the built-up portion, was 
ground rent $300. The following year the 
state again came forward with appropria- 
tion $50,000, and upon this the original plans 
were resumed and the main building com- 
menced, which was finally completed the 
summer 1867 cost $140,000. 


1865 the state increased the per capita 
appropriation $300, and that figure has 
remained ever since, notwithstanding all the 
enormous changes conditions, until our last 
legislature increased $350. 

for the future our plans have been made 
with liberal provision for development and en- 
largement. Additional cottages can erected 
take care increased numbers without re- 
quiring enlargement this building, the power 
plant other general facilities. 

There are many blind children who should 
here, but who through the ignorance 
carelessness their parents are not enrolled. 
From year year shall doubtless secure 
more these, and there also open 
field usefulness providing for the chil- 
dren some the neighboring states, just 
now for the District Columbia, 
and our colored department for certain pu- 
pils from Delaware and West Virginia, and 
was formerly done for the blind this state 
the Pennsylvania Institution Philadelphia, 
recorded the early part this address. 

After the exercises the hall the throng 
left the building and went the various build- 
ings, where the tablets were placed, witness 
the unveiling exercises. The tablet Mr. 
Newcomer, which was Newcomer Hall, 
was unveiled Miss Margaret Waldo New- 
comer, the little granddaughter the man 
whose memory had been placed. 

The tablet Frederick Douglas Morrison, 
who was superintendent the school for forty 
years, one the cottages and was un- 
veiled Frederick Morrison, Jr. Miss 
Virginia Bledsoe pulled the string which un- 
veiled the tablet Mrs. The 
Baltimore American, Oct. 22, 1913.) 

(For full illustrated account the new 


buildings, Cf. Vol. VI, No. 1.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
PERKINS INSTITUTION 


EDWARD ALLEN, CORRESPONDENT 

still own most our old institution 
buildings South Boston. The Workshop for 
Adults will doubtless remain there. But 
have sold our kindergarten property Ja- 
maica Plain. Immediately after the little pupils 
went home from there June the material 
moving began. Their school reopened time 
this fall Watertown. This “lower school,” 
now designate it, comprises before 
two kindergarten households and two primary 
households, each complete even its own 
school rooms and nursery for the sick. 
already full, having 126 pupils, teachers, 
matrons and assistant matrons, servants, 
and one man all work—in itself quite 
little institution. 

The upper school not full, Massachusetts 
sending present pupils; Rhode Island, 
19; Maine, 13; New Hampshire, Connecti- 
altogether 141 pupils. 

local music publisher has given money fot 
scholarship for advanced student music, 
who may come from anywhere. Just now our 
private pay pupils are six mumber—two 
from Cuba, one each from New Hampshire, 
Ohio, California, and the Canal Zone. Our 
music advantages have been lately augmented 
through the establishment the Maria 
Oliver Music Fund, whose considerable in- 
come permits send pupils all the best 
concerts and operas Boston affords. may 
spent other ways which benefit the de- 
partment music. 

The school choir now has singers. Since 
coming Watertown has learned twenty 
anthems and considerable other music. Facing 
each other, the boys and girls do, 
singing encouraged; think our morning 
prayers one the attractive features the 
day. 

Eighteen young men are studying piano 
tuning: their chief laboratory being the insti- 
tution pianos kept tune and good con- 
dition. The income from contract and other 
outside tuning brought $2651.78 last year. 

The girls’ reading club preparing pre- 
sent the play Little Women; the boys are 
getting Shakespeare’s Comedy Errors. 
Oliver Cottage has Pollyanna Club, whose 
members wear Gladness buttons. The Brooks 
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cottagers, when they are good, now wear blue- 
bird rings. Practically all the cottages have 
already provided themselves with andirons 
screens for their living-room fireplaces. The 
Perkins alumnae, when dedicating the domestic 
science cottage the memory Miss Gazella 
Bennett, presented with 
andirons and fender, carved motto, and 
chiming clock. 

The difficulties last year have mostly dis- 
appeared; one four boys chimes our great 
bells merrily Saturday mornings; practically 
everybody happy the new atmosphere, the 
spirit work and play strong; fact, 
the institution now reconstructed confident 
great future. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


EMMA WESTON,’ CORRESPONDENT 

The New Hampshire Association for the 
Blind held its first meeting August 
guests the Hancock Branch that Associa- 
tion. 

draft constitution was read and dis- 
cussed and, after alterations were made, 
adopted. 

informal choice officers had been 
made correspondence, and these officers had 
served for the past six months. The following 
were re-elected: Trustees, Rev. Frank 
Pearson, Mr. James Weston, Dea. 
Davis, Hancock; president, Rev. Con- 
nelly, Holderness; vice-president, Mr. 
Beckman, Smithtown; secretary, Mrs. 
Emma Weston, Hancock; treasurer, Mrs. 
Duncan, East Jaffrey. soliciting com- 
Van and Sager, was appointed 
and authorized solicit funds for the use 
the Association. 

Plans and methods work were discussed 
and adopted. bill introduced the 
state legislature asking for the creation 
state commission for the blind, and hundreds 
signatures have already been secured 
petition for the support this bill. 

fair was held August the Hancock 
Branch the Association, and this was the 
reason for holding the meeting 
and not central, place, the leaders the 
Association were together there assist 
the fair. 

The object the fair was raise money 
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toward starting workshop for the blind 
New Hampshire; $130 was cleared the fair 
and the intelligent sympathy which was 
aroused among the seeing worth far more 
than the money. 

There was large exhibit articles made 
the blind, $100 worth which came from 
the shops Cambridge, Mass.; workshop 
operation was shown where the blind were 
employed mattress making, cane seating, 
light carpentering, machine and hand sewing, 
and during the day there were three high- 
grade concerts given largely blind artists. 

Articles made blind persons, not shops, 
were sold, amounting $28.80. 


The Association has already come touch 
with about hundred the state’s probable 
600 blind. 


NEW YORK 


CoM MISSION FOR THE BLIND 


The recently appointed Secretary the New 
York Commission for the Blind began his 
work visiting and interviewing those 
charge the following institutions and organi- 
zations devoted the interests the blind: 

Massachusetts, The Perkins Institution, 
Watertown; Mass. Commission, Boston head- 
quarters, Cambridge Rug, Broom and Mop 
shops and Woolson House. 

Pennsylvania, School for the Blind, Over- 
brook; Salesrooms and Working Home for 
blind men, Philadelphia; School for the Blind 
and Pa. Association for the Blind, Pittsburgh. 

Delaware, Commission for the Blind. 

Maryland, School for the Blind, 
Workshop for the Blind, Baltimore. 

Ohio, School for the Blind, Commission 
‘or the Blind (headquarters), Columbus; one 
the Commission’s sales departments 
large dry goods store, Akron. 

New York, Association’s headquarters and 
Workshop for the Blind, Buffalo; Association 
for the Blind, School for the Blind, 
Batavia. 

Mr. Abbott writes: found the trip 
very great importance me, and was delighted 
with the facilities offered for observing 
the work being carried on.” 

(For facts about Mr. Abbott see last issue.) 


Dr. John Finley, Chairman the New 
York State Commission for the Blind, has 


been installed with fitting ceremonies 
President the Univerity the State 
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New York and Commissioner Education. 
His connection with the schools the State 
will, therefore, much importance the 
Commission, especially connection with the 
work the Commission urging the stand- 
ardization medical school inspection, and 
providing instruction for myopic children. 


informal conference New York State 
workers for the blind was held the offices 
the New York State Commission for the 
Blind, 105 West 40th Street, New York, 
December 19, 1913. There was excellent 
representation workers from New York 
City and other points the state. Among 
those present were: Miss Winifred Holt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Scandlin, the New York 
Association for the Blind; President VanBer- 
gen the Buffalo Association; President Frost 
the Albany Association the Blind; Dr. 
Park Lewis, President the American 
Association for the Conservation Vision; 
Miss Carolyn Van Blarcom the Committee 
for the Prevention Blindness; Mr. and Mrs. 
Morford, Miss Jesse Hixon, Mr. 
Charles Hayes, Mr. Pillsbury the Brook- 
lyn Activities for the Blind; Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden, General President the In- 
ternational Sunshine Society; Mr. Tyson 
the Brooklyn and Queen’s Blind Welfare So- 
ciety; Mr. Darrow the Manhattan and 
3ronx Blind People’s League; Mr. and Mrs. 
Gooshaw the Brooklyn Public Library; Mr. 
Murphy, Mrs. Josephine Austin, Presi- 
dent the Blind Women’s Club, Brooklyn; 
and from New York City: Miss Sadie Ameri- 
can and Mrs. Joshua Piza the New York 
Section the Council Jewish Women, 
Mr. Berinstein, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Karl, Miss 
Genevieve Caulfield, Mrs. Vaughn, Mr. Hark- 
ness, Mr. Wait, Principal Emeritus the New 
York Institution for the Education the 
Blind, Miss Hannah Babcock, Mr. Walter 
Holmes, Manager the Matilda Ziegler Mag- 
azine for the Blind, Mrs. Wood, Chairman 
the Committee Work for the Blind the 
Associated Catholic Charities, Mrs. Gale, and 
Mrs. Benjamin the Home for Destitute 
Blind. There was set discussion any 
the matters which workers for the blind are 
interested, but the conference resolved itself 
into social gathering. Those present had the 
opportunity not only meeting the Commis- 
sioners and the Secretary the Commission, 
but conferring with each other. The occa- 


sion was highly successful, and the Commis- 
sion feels that illustrates the general feeling 
co-operation which activities for the blind 
the State are showing toward the Commis- 
sion. considerable number blind people 
were present, representing organizations the 
blind New York State. The conference 
came natural result the organization 
work which the Commission doing 
State effort bring about unification 
all the forces. 

prior the conference and 
matters importance the blind the State 
were considered. The Buffalo Association for 
the Blind, the Albany Association the Blind, 
and the New York Association for the Blind 
were appointed “Bureaus Information 
and Industrial Aid for the Commission,” thus 
establishing definite method co-operation 
between the organizations and the Commission. 
The Commission has resolved begin its act- 
ive work with individual blind through the ef- 
forts blind partially-sighted man 
field agent, and blind partially-sighted 
woman home teacher. While the individu- 
als for these positions have not been selected, 
the Commission determined 
upon them. 

Mr. Walter Holmes, Manager the 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, has 
offered turn over the 
work supplying ribbon and worsteds cost 
the blind the state and the Commission 
has resolved undertake this work. will 
supplement the home teaching and the Com- 
mission believes that this work can ex- 
panded. 

considerably larger appropriation for the 
work the Commission will sought dur- 
ing the coming year and items will included 
for system home teaching and for the in- 
struction and aid blind individuals. 


FoR THE BLIND 

MABEL MYERS, CORRESPONDENT 
The Board Managers the New York 
State School for the Blind have this year 
adopted the plan having the teachers and 
officers assemble once month listen 
informal talk one the members the 
Board, and discuss questions which arise 
connection with the teaching the blind. 
Three these meetings have already been 


; 
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held and different phases the work have 
been taken up. 


Art Fabric Weaving has recently been un- 
dertaken the workshop the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation for the Blind. the present 
good sale has been found for the fancy bags, 
pillows, muffs, which the girls have been 
making. This success has stimulated added 
interest the weaving lessons our school. 


New City 
“Within the Law” 


months ago Mr. Walter 
Holmes arranged for a_ special performance of 
“Within the Law” to be given for the blind of New 
York City. The following account is taken from the 
New York Sun and a letter from Mr. Holmes. 


“Within the Law” the Eltinge Theatre. 

The idea special performance for blind 
originated with Walter Holmes, 
Manager the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for 
the Blind. sought play that would 
appreciated most his people 
“Within the Law” the advice several 
sightless persons who had “seen” it. Before 
the curtain went up, Benjamin Berinstein, 
blind lawyer, told the people just what would 
happen the first act. 

Two persons the company the blind people 
liked very much, though they liked everybody 
and applauded impartially. These two were 
Miss Cowl and Miss Florence Nash, and they 
liked them for their voices. 

“Why, could tell you almost exactly what 
those two girls look like and what they have 
on,” said one old lady who sat way forward 
her seat and held one hand behind her ear 
and laughed once until tears ran down her 
checks. “You may think blind people are 
unfortunate, but sometimes get pleasures 
that you don’t. That Nash girl’s voice 
hundred times tunnier than could 
you. Why, can just feel all over what 
they are doing, those two.” 

was the same with all the blind people. 
They laughed Miss Nash and cried with 
Miss Cowl, and they when /nspector 
Burke slapped Chicago Red the face during 
the third degree, and they clapped softly when 
Richard Gilder and Mary Turner were clasped 
each other’s arms with their troubles over. 

Miss Cowl came out after the second act, 
the applause was long and loud, and made 


little speech after she was introduced 
Mr. 

“Never all life,” she said, “have 
played such appreciative audience, and 
wish—we all the company wish—that you 
could here every day.” 

Holmes, “on the part the ‘Within the Law’ 
company and the management the Eltinge 
Theatre,to give this matinee for the reason that 
has been the most popular play the sea- 
son, and had been playing continuously six 
nights and two matinees week for ten 
months, without ever playing empty 
seat. had seen the play several times before, 
and having been with blind brother many 
times the theatre, quickly realized what 
was necessary explain people without 
sight, order have them follow the thread 
the story, and prepared explanations 
read between acts, telling about the stage 
setting the next act and few other neces- 
sary things. Mr. Berinstein read these from 
one the front boxes, and have never seen 
such impressive performance life. 


“Mr. Bayard Veiller, the writer this won- 
derful play, and his wife were present, well 
Mr. Arch Selwyn, the producer the play. 
Just before the curtain went flash picture 
was taken the audience. This the first 
time the world, far know, that 
such performance was ever given. 


“We had asked theactors toslam the doors 
the stage little harder than usual indi- 
cate the entrance exit actor, and 
scene where there are cell doors, these doors 
were slammed extra hard and the keys rattled 
locking one the dramatic scenes 
Miss Cowl handcuffed detective and 
had additional chains this handcuff 
which could more easily heard. 


“Miss Cowl’s work the first act intensely 
trying, and the end went behind the 
scenes and she was with facing 
many blind people, that she sobbed and 
became almost hysterical. said her: ‘Miss 
Cowl, those people are not unhappy. They are 
very happy and you should not let make you 
And she said, not unhappy. 
never was happy life think that 
can give these people pleasure; but never 
before played such audience, and the 
thought that they could not see our work 
upset that could hardly stand it.’ 
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“It was really double play. The actors 
had been accustomed for ten months have 
their seeing audience laugh certain places 
where sight was required appreciate the 
humor, and they were quite disconcerted 
first when that burst laughter, instead 
coming then, came when the blind audience 
was amused certain tones the voices 
the actors who took the humorous but 
after the first act the company became ac- 
customed this, and quickly grasping the 
situation, were able throw occasional 
words explanation things, which required 
the sight fully appreciate.” 

Outside dozen more automobiles were 
waiting take the blind theatre-goers home. 


They were sent Mrs Ziegler and others 
and they gave many their passengers 
double treat, for addition never having 
been theatre before, some the blind 
folks had never ridden automobile. 
was great day for all them, and they 
went away chattering and happy and carrying 
with them their theatre programs raised 
print read again when they talked over 
the home. 
OHIO 


CINCINNATI FOR THE BLIND 


During the second year its activity the 
Cincinnati Workshop for the Blind, where 
brooms and baskets are made, gave employ- 
ment sixteen men. When the Cincinnati 


WORKSHOP FOR THE BLIND 
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Association for the Welfare the Blind 
closed its accounts found that the shop 
showed balance fifty-seven dollars. Mr. 
Charles Kuhn, the Treasurer and Supervisor 
the workshop, informs that this satisfac- 
tory condition chiefly results from the fact 
that they were fortunate enough have con- 
tracted for large quantity broom corn 
just before the prices advanced last fall. While 
this unquestionably was material advantage 
those familiar with the work the Associa- 
tion realize that the above excellent financial 
showing would not have been possible one 
the leading business firms Cincinnati had 
not contributed the clerical service 
ness Oversight necessary the successful op- 
eration such enterprise. 


CLEVELAND FOR THE BLIND 
large Christmas tree, decorated with tin- 
sel and gayly colored trinkets and surrounded 
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piles stood the parlor Good- 
rich house, December 20, and fifty boys and 
girls waited expectantly before it. 

These boys and girlsnever had seen Christ- 
mas tree. They did not see this one and they 
were totally unaware its brightness. 


But they were happy though they could 
feast their eyes its beauties, for they knew 
they were given the presents that made 
little mountain about its base. 


The boys and girls were the blind pupils 
Cleveland’s public schools. They were attend- 
ing the third annual Christmas party given 
the social service committee the Cleveland 
Society for the Blind. 


Days ago each blind pupil was asked 
name the present she most desired. The 
list was taken the committee, charge 
Mrs. Palmer, and purchases made. Each 
present was marked the name the child 


Christmas Tree Arranged for the Blind Children of the Cleveland Public Schools. 
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who had asked for Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Dec. 20, 1913.) 


THE BLIND 


social service committee for the blind was 
organized last year Youngstown. The ladies 
have arranged several outings for 
the blind that city which have been greatly 
enjoyed all. Their latest practical under- 
taking has been their campaign arouse 
greater interest the sale blind women’s 
home work, which carried the State 
Commission for the Blind Department for 
the Blind the McKelvey Company Store. 
For several days before Christmas the Com- 
mittee arranged for representatives from 
number clubs take charge the sale 
specified days. Mrs. Warren Perry, the 
Chairman the Committee, was indefatigable 
her efforts. The increase the amount 
sales due this campaign was most gratifying. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
OVERBROOK SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
ETHELWYN DITHRIDGE, CORRESPONDENT 


Overbrook celebrated Hallowe’en this year 
usual with the reappearance grotesque 
awful sprites who possessed the gymnasium 
the greater part the evening. The younger 
boys enjoyed the novelty candy-pull, but 
you had visited the athletic field you would 
perhaps have agreed with the girls that their 
share the festivities was best all. Gath- 
ered around blazing fires, they roasted corn 
and apples, crowded the hut the ever- 
popular gypsy seer, who told the futures the 
curious. Here, too, were some ghostly figures 
wandering from light shade and joining 
with great good-will the pleasures mor- 
tals. 


The Boys’ Athletic Association gave their 
annual dance and social the gymnasium 
Friday, December This affair always one 
the most enjoyable the year, and the 
boys enter into the preparations for with 
enthusiasm. Each member the Association 
may invite friends present, that there 
opportunity for all the boys make new 
acquaintances, and repay some measure 
the kindness and hospitality they 
ceived. The invitations were issued two weeks 
before the event, that all the guests might 


respond. The committee arrangements pro- 
vided the most ample refreshments and secured 
the best possible music. Many the boys en- 
joyed dancing, but for those who 
cards and other games were provided. The 
evening closed eleven o’clock 
mous expressions pleasure and satisfaction. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
MISS GRIMES, CORRESPONDENT 


“Ts Santa Claus Christmas 
play, Carolyn Wells, was selected for our 
pupils this year because its spirit and va- 
riety, and was enthusiastically received. The 
scene was courtroom. The prisoner the 
bar was the dear old Patron Saint the chil- 
dren, accused being fake Dame Ru- 
mor’s thousand tongues. The Judge was Young 
America. The Counsel for the Prosecution, 
Bachelor; and for the Defendant—a happy 
Father. The jury his peers included Father 
Time, Mother Goose, Pierrot, Sandman, May 
Queen, Jack Frost, Doll, Jack-o-Lantern, St. 
Valentine, Fairy, April Fool and Goddess 
Liberty. Holly and Mistletoe were the Her- 
alds. The only witness against Santa Claus 
was Dame Rumor, but the witnesses for the 
defense were many, including Poetry, History, 
Tradition, Folk Lore and groups little chil- 
dren their night robes who crowded into 
the courtroom plead for their beloved Saint. 
All the cast were appropriate costumes 
and acted splendidly. Joseph Parker, age ten, 
was fine the Judge, and will remembered 
being “screamingly funny” one the 
Krausmeyer boys “In Funland” last Octo- 
ber. Joe only one the many versatile 
actors the school, due excellent training 
under Mr. Mayer’s direction, and plays 
are always received “overflow’ ’audiences. 

“The Burgomaster’s Christmas,” Jacob 
Riis, and “The Toy Shop,” Margarita 
Spalding Gerry, were embossed Braille and 
presented Christmas gift the pupils and 
graduates this school well Braille 
schools and libraries, through the continued 
generosity Mr. Charles Taylor, member 
our Board Directors. 

This year, with Mr. McAloney President 
the Social Workers’ Club Pittsburgh, has 
been eventful securing better co-operation 
with the various other organizations through- 


out the city, devoted the care and education 
the child. 
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Mr. Golloday, who has been elected 
Head Teacher the Blind Department the 
West Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, 
spent several days with December, study- 
ing methods and equipment. enjoyed his 
visit, and the school there fortunate hav- 
ing such earnest and capable teacher. 

Mr. Lesser Erenstone, Director Physical 
Training the Batavia School, stopped off 
here for two days during the holidays talk 
over with our Mr. Cox matters pertaining 


their department. 


this committee were Mrs. Knotts, Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Schussler and Mrs. 
Moses Ruslander, the latter being chairman 
the social service committee. 

Other persons assisting this committee were 
Mrs. Cochrane, Mrs. Williams, 
Mrs. Lawrence Barr, Mrs. Ruslander, 
Mrs. McCullough, Mrs. Hark- 
ness, Mrs. Chris Linhart, Miss Birdie Hyman, 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Ecker, Mrs. James 
Lewis, Mrs. Max Fischer, Mrs. Albert Wen- 
sell, Mrs. Mary White, Mrs. Mattie Patter- 


Seven little ones who entered school recently and helped make the Christmas entertainment 
in the Kindergarten very attractive. 


FOR THE BLIND 


Thirty-five blind men had New 
dinner, December 31, the Pittsburgh Work- 
shop for the Blind. They were the guests 
the social service conimittee the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind. Short ad- 
dresses were given Mrs. Ruslander, Mrs. 
Rieck, Secretaty Stamm, Director Long and 
others, 

Charles Campbell, the first executive 
secretary the association, but now the 
head work for the blind Ohio, was 
invited speak the men. John Dimling 
also spoke, sang German songs and officiated 
chef the dinner, carving the turkeys and 
assisting the women. 

The affair was charge the entertain- 
ment committee the social service com- 
mittee, Mrs. Edward Rieck, chairman, 


son and Mrs, Lavinia Bowers.—(From Pitts- 
burgh papers, Jan. 1914.) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
FOR THE BLIND 


with regret that learn that 
Supt. Montague has left work for the deaf and the 
blind. The following letter, addressed “to the pa- 
trons of these schools and to the profession,” which 
appeared the school paper, The West Virginia 
Tablet, Dec. 31, 1918, explains the situation: 


Special Dispatch the Wheeling Intelligencer: 


Hallanan, secretary Governor Hatfield, who 
occupying the gubernatorial chair while his 
chief spending few days the national 
capital, announced today that Governor Hat- 
field has appointed Parley DeBerry, Terra 
Alta, superintendent the schools for deaf 
and blind Romney, succeed Cary Mon- 
tague, effective January 

The above clipping the only intimation that 
have had that the Governor was even con- 
templating change here. has assigned 
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reason for the appointment. relations with 
the whole state administration have been cor- 
dial far know, and upon the last visits 
two the members the State Board 
Control each expressed entire satisfaction with 
the condition the institution. 

Mr. DeBerry, the new superintendent, 
native Preston County and merchant 
Terra Alta. 

Although not know him personally, 
hear that straight-forward, practical, 
kind man who will, doubt, make efficient 
superintendent, and bespeak for him the con- 
fidence the patrons the school and the 
courtesy the profession, both which have 
been extended me, more especially has 
had experience this particular line 
work. 

The work for the deaf and the blind is, in- 
deed, great profession and source 
pride and satisfaction that can turn 
this school over successor with its vari- 
ous departments systematized and arranged 
that can take the work just where lay 
down. 

The Board Control has been liberal 
recommending the appropriation funds for 
improving and repairing the buildings; and 
with the help wife, who almost 


executive genius, have been able build 
our equipment that the school now com- 
pares favorably with any the country. 
large indebtedness has been entirely paid off. 

There were 173 pupils when took charge, 
and this writing there are about 200. 
know exactly what our food costs every 
day and our schoolroom year books are now 
complete that five new teachers coming into 
the school last fall were able proceed with 
the work without retarding the progress 
their respective classes. 

have never known pleasanter people 
persons more devoted their profession than 
the teachers the deaf and the blind with 
whom have associated conventions, and 
with profound regret that bid you fare- 

making appointments efficiency has 
been sole standard. trust that suc- 
cessor will adhere this policy and that 
will bring him better reward than has me. 

How long will the parents deaf and 
blind children West Virginia allow their 
children classified idiots and crimi- 
nals? And won’t you concerted ef- 
fort have these schools placed under the 
Board Regents? 

Cary 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES AND BOOKS THE BLIND 
From 1913 


American Magazine, October, 1913: Miss 
Grace Keator, Hewitt. Portrait. 
63. (The blind stenographer Miss 
Winifred Holt, Secretary the New York 
Association for the Blind.) 


American Magazine, November, 1913: William 
Scandlin, Kathleen Norris. pp. 63-4. 

Atlantic Monthly, November, 1913: Red Bird, 
can see, Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague. pp. 617-625. (Story “Red 
small boy school for the 
deaf and blind, who was determined 
one should know that had entirely lost 
his eyesight.) 

The Blind, October, 1931: The Liverpool 
Lund. pp. 125-134. 

The Braille Review and The Teacher the 
Blind, September, 1913: The education 


high myopes, Bishop Harman, 
The Teacher the Blind. pp. 1-14. 


The Braille Review and The Teacher the 
Blind, October, 1913: State aid for the 
blind, education, employment, and main- 
tainance the blind bill. pp. 1-6. 


The Braille Review and The Teacher the 
suitable industry for blind women? 
Henry pp. 1-4. 

The Braille Review and The Teacher the 
Blind, December, 1913: Blind Ireland, 
Rochfort Wade. pp. 1-4. 


Boston Transcript, November 22, 
1913: Fingers that see; the wonderful 
resourcefulness the blind; taken from 
the London Daily News. 

Canadian Magazine, September, 
man’s brother, Schnitzler. pp. 452-66. 


Good Housekeeping, September, 1913: Menace 
the figured veil, Bruce. pp. 
301-5. 


Harry, Gerard. Man’s miracle, the story 
Helen Keller and her European sisters; 
translated from the French, with fore- 
word Georgette LeBlanc Maeterlinck. 
Illus. 197 pp. Doubleday, Page Co. 
New York, 1913. 


Heinrich, Wilhelm. Winn, Edith Lynwood. 
Wilhelm Heinrich, musician and man, 
tribute. Portrait. 232 pp. Boston, 1914. 


Hospital News, Washington, C., September 
15, 1913: Pictures for the blind, great 
idea which has opened new world 
the sightless, Eric Wood. pp. 
(The same article the Strand 
Magazine, August, 1913.) 


Literary Digest, November 1913: Chinese 
Helen Keller. Illus. pp. 876-877. 


The Librarian and the Book World, October, 
1913: News from the “blind world.” pp. 
111. 


The Librarian and the Book World, Decem- 


ber, 1913: News from the “blind world,” 


Metropolitan 1913: 
Joseph Pulitzer, reminiscences secre- 
tary, Alleyne Ireland. pp. 30- 
32; 51-53. (These reminiscences are con- 
tinued the January number the 
Metropolitan and will concluded the 

February number.) 


Hear those who live in silence and in darkness, 
Great Father, hear Thou their piteous call; 

And send to them from out the largeness 

Of Thy loving heart, solace for all! 


All they have lost of music’s sweetest tone, 
Of visions fair for human eyes to see. 

life lonely, but yet not alone 

For nearer, closer, may they draw Thee. 
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PRAYER FOR THE BLIND-DEAF 


their mysterious inner eye and ear 
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Our Dumb Animals, Boston, October, Novem- 
ber, December, 1913: The lure Jack- 
Light and Horn; Woodland tales around 
the camp-fire; Kris horned 
horse, Clarence Hawkes; being three 
six articles adventure field and 
forest. 


The Violinist, Violinist Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, November, 1913: Teaching 
the blind. pp. 21-23. 


Mrs. Helen The Lady the 
Lighthous Illus. pp. George 
Doran Co. New York, 1913. (The royal- 
ties from this book are all devoted the 
New York Association for the Blind, 
“The Lighthouse for the Blind.” 


literary brief for organized work among 
the blind.” 


WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE THE FOLLOWING: 


The Blind. quarterly magazine published 
the interests the blind, Henry 
Wilson, Secretary, Gardner’s Trust for the 
Blind, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, W., England. Price, cents 
per annum, post free. 


The Braille Review. monthly magazine 


devoted the interests the blind, with 
which incorporated “The Teacher the 
Blind,’ the organ the Association 
Teachers the Blind. Price, cent per 
annum, post free. Printed the British 
and Foreign Blind Association, Great 
Portland Street, London, W., England. 


No other colors to their senses come, 
the warm bright colors love; 
And hope all rosy, their life dumb, 
Send from Thy holy light above. 


Send sights and sounds of which we may not dream, 


Great Father, those silent souls draw near, 


Give them Heaven’s light living gleam! 
—Elizabeth Hoxie. 
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WHO’S WHO AMONG WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


GRACE NORTON ROSEBERRY 

Kansas SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Grace Norton Roseberry, the new Superin- 
tendent the Kansas State School for the 
Blind, was educated the public 
schools and Kansas State Normal School. She 
began teaching the age sixteen, and has 


had more than twenty years’ experience, in- 
cluding all grades school work, and four 
years County Superintendent Schools. 


Her ability leader shown her se- 
lection one the Committee Ten pre- 
pare the Kansas Exhibit, the St. Louis Fair, 
and her election President the South- 
west Kansas District Teachers’ Association, 
comprising eighteen counties. 

Mrs. Roseberry has long been successful in- 
structor Normal Institutes and, addition 
the usual experience teaching, she has had 
several years’ training other Kansas institu- 
tions. Her work has been cordially endorsed 
Ex-Governor Hoch, Ex-State Super- 
intendent Nelson, Ex-State Superintendent 
Winans, John McDonald Kansas 
School Journal, and other prominent educators. 


Since her marriage, Mrs. Roseberry has not 
been continuously engaged teaching, but has 


always kept touch with the latest school 
thought and methods. She experienced 
worker various organizations, being promi- 
nent different departments club work, 
Along with her educational training, and prac- 
tical experience dealing with institutional 
questons, Mrs. Roseberry possesses executive 
ability, good judgment, sympathy and tact 
dealing with individuals—in short, would 
seem that she has the qualifications edu- 
cator. 


HUCKABY 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Huckaby was born July 1884, 
the Parish Red River, Louisiana. 
did not attend school until was years 


age. that time attended graded 
school for one year and immediately entered 
the State University, from which graduated 
1907. Mr. Huckaby taught his Alma 
Mater one year and then went Oxford 
University, England, Rhodes scholar from 
Louisiana. While abroad studied the social 
sciences. Returning his native state 
worked the public school 
Louisiana until his appointment the superin- 
tendency the Louisiana School for the 
Blind Baton Rouge, July, 1913. 
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AND SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTS STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS EDUCATING 
BLIND CHILDREN SCHOOLS FOR THE SEEING 


By MISS JANET G. PATERSON, 
Supervisor of Blind Children in Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 


had heard Miss Bingham’s untimely death had planned print the fol- 


FOR THE BLIND. 


lowing paper Miss Paterson which was read the Jacksonville Convention the B., June 26, 


1918, and also the paper which Miss Bingham gave in Overbrook, June 22, 1911. 


that both these women had had most their experience instructors the blind the residential school 
for the blind Overbrook. Theif opportunities becoming familiar with the advantages ideal conditions 


The aim education, according the 
most progressive minds, secure the 
growth the young towards mature self 
realization and through efficient social 
functioning. (Coe) 

For the attainment this end institutions 

and public schools each offer partial oppor- 
tunities. The public school furnishes better 
understanding the seeing world and ad- 
justment it. The institution generally 
gives more complete training for spetial 
kinds work and aids its pupils secure 
work. 
Differences will develop the quality 
public schools great are found the 
management and adequacy institutions 
for the blind. Neither kind school will 
better than its institutor. comparison can 
hardly drawn between the advantages 
offered small class ten children 
public school with the benefits given chil- 
dren good institution; because the insti- 
tution has mature experience applying its 
methods, well expert teachers for the 
blind all departments instruction, and 
sufficient equipment. better comparison 
could made, probably, between the oppor- 
tunities for adequate training offered one 
the greatest cities with the advantages 
given favored institution, where both 
schools have strong public support, ap- 
proximately equal number pupils, and 
sufficient resources. 

Nevertheless small public class has strong 
features which are simply benefits coming 
child who stays home and 
lives like other people. The usual experi- 
ences and pleasures childhood come him 
this way. Always with his own fam- 
ily and there usually mutual and happy 


in a residential school for the blind were therefore similar. 


understanding the home. There can 
have pets, perhaps some few duties, and 
can learn there things without reward 
and earn the pleasure giving benefits. 
Always has competition with seeing 
chums. hears the judgments his con- 
temporaries and has the joy being with 
equals. learns travel, take care 
tickets and money, talk with conductors, 
policemen and people the cars. learns 
know the important buildings and streets 
and resources his own city, and comes 
interested local events. Always, too, 
one blind person among many who see. 
him life lively and full seeing people 
the proportions must meet them ma- 
ture years. catches the spirit fun 
from the other fellows and gets the great- 
est incentive attempt what other children 
enjoy. 

The teacher the public school class 
welcome visitor the homes and can sug- 
gest easy duties and ways helping the 
children there. course there are cases 
where amount friendly visiting the 
home could discover work for feeble hands 
lacking the power co-ordination. But the 
average child lives home energy and 
kindness. any rate each child must 
finally grapple with his home environment, 
endure it, improve it, leave it. When 
blind child takes home his handwork and 
school occupations, encourages himself 
progress, and accustoms his friends his 
peculiar methods work. 

Every successful blind person needs good 
friends with sight—one least—who 
helper the mechanics living and who 
moral inspiration. The strongest friend- 
ships are those childhood. The blind 
child needs opportunitites form friend- 
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ships with chums 
which are equivalent and not patronizing. 

The major advantage the public-school 
method training for blind children that 
allows them take their places their 
homes and among their friends; and seems 
help them grow into the complex life 
to-day. This vital advantage. 

The establishment these classes has 
been brought about attempt provide 
appropriate training for such children 
must otherwise excluded 
work because lack sight, well 
efforts relieve the general condition the 
blind. school board must feel that has 
the support the community expending 
money for venture like this, and would 
not feel justified maintaining what might 
seem citizens eleemosynary institution 
for few untrainable children. The help- 
lessness certain blind people has been 
stamped the public mind indelibly and 
not easy remove the impression without 
forceful counteracting illustrations. The 
possibilities and necessities few blind 
individuals are not easy demonstrate 
busy community, and not fair self- 
respecting parents exploit the attainments 
the more clever children that seems 
advertise affliction. Advantages come 
the children these classes, not only pro- 
portion the number children benefitted, 
but also proportion the sympathetic sup- 
port public opinion. The establishment 
such class very small city might 
little effect the special training and broad 
experience found necessary for the 
successful blind. 


Educators are interested the special 
class touches their line work; but 
the training “the appears them 
somewhat outside the function their de- 
partments. small class ten appears 
easy task teacher who may have had the 
notion that thirty blind children could 
effectively taught one person. The needs 
ten children are urgent the needs 
two hundred special institution for the 

blind, but they are not easy supply. 
the resources community few, the 
resourcefulness special teacher will 
all the more urgent. her high ideals and 
hopes achievement must added the 
optimism and working power sturdy 
pioneer. 
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five-hour day would seem provide 
allotment one-half hour each ten 
pupils, but the young and less competent 
children can grouped for instruction. 
They stay with the special teacher most 
the time while more advanced pupils spend 
with her only what time cannot profitably 
spent with their regular classes. When 
graded pupils return her unexpectedly she 
must quickly change her plans benefit 
them. Constant interruptions make her 
work scrappy. 


capable pupil unable read with 
his grade because has book, needs 
equivalent period with the special teacher. 
This custom would steal time from children 
not prepared work independently. For 
this reason, well for the superior inter- 
est which children take their studies 
when they have the same lessons other 
boys and girls, the teacher takes care buy, 
produce borrow books. emboss these 
typewriter takes time, and purchase 
would oftentimes futile, because the reg- 
ular class would through with book 
fore could printed and delivered. 
Institutions, public libraries and individuals 
are generous lending the blind and 
their courtesy and assistance has much 
with the success certain children these 
classes. 


The teacher hopes adapt her work 
that held highest approval. her duty 
see that blind children get much the 
school work possible, and that regular 
grade teachers understand easily what each 
child has done. The special teacher’s time 
consumed: 


printing material for special and 
required subjects. 


devising tangible illustrations for 
special topics. 

transcribing into Braille the daily 
work arithmetic, spelling, 
for each child use 


translating into figures for the 
regular teacher the mathematical 
calculations performed children 
their classes. 


interlining written recitations 
marked the regular teacher, 
etc. 
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The major part such mechanical work 
done outside school hours order give 
the children full benefit the hours in- 
struction. The public-school class which, for 
the special teacher, necessarily un- 
graded school, far from being place 
leisure. 

Other difficulties naturally come the 
minds people familiar with work for the 
blind, such as: 


Obtaining objects for study. 
Providing sufficient physical training. 
Alleviating physical disorders. 
Securing guides, 


Indeed, has taken institutions many 
years evolve their excellent methods 
meeting these needs. 

Collections common articles can made 
the teacher, and quite possible 
secure live rabbits, tortoises, pigeons, cana- 
ries, etc., well mounted animals, birds 
and special collections which libraries and 
museums will furnish. class within reach 

The course physical training for the 
schools the district applied regularly 
and fully possible the special class 
room, while blind children the regular 
classes. playing noontime, and some- 
times with the special teacher they learn 
“chin the swing along ladders, etc. 
The health and endurance these children 
present good average, proved the 
attendance reports during inclement months. 
Although these children would undoubtedly 
profit systematic corrective training 
gymnasium, yet they acquire some benefits 
from the physical exercises they get. 
They also catch little the spirit and en- 
joyment competition, that few boys 
apply and are admitted field day contests 
the public schools. 


Blind children also take share the dia- 
logues and simple school exercises for holi- 
days. rather pleasant see them thus 
taking part the activities the school 
the proportion one blind child group 
normal children. Something not 
ignored our work the part seeing chil- 
dren take training the blind. All children 
care far more for the opinions their con- 
temporaries than for the judgments, correc- 
tions, praises their elders. 


Immediate relief for physical disorders 
not easy secure for public-school child 
for resident institution, where at- 
tending specialists and physicians are officers 
the house. 

Guides are not always easy find. 
arranging for the entrance new pupil, 
parents hesitate suggest person with 
whom they will trust their child the 
street. For this reason hard get him 
started his school career. Boy scouts 
help; charity sometimes suggest 
names suitable guides. Expenses trans- 
portation for blind children and their guides 
are generously met boards education. 
Recompense for services guiding some- 
times necessary and should met some 
other way. The finding guides task. 


public schools the children seem coura- 
geous over what work they themselves. 
When fitted regular grade under good 
teacher they fall the work steady and 
sensible way and not get into much trou- 
ble when left meet difficulties alone. They 
are under constant necessity for using their 
judgment weighing values and deciding 
quickly. Some children under this training 
gain adaptability and self-reliance. Not all 
children can fitted wisely into work the 
regular grades. Some never enter them, for 
this new method instruction the back- 
ward must take low place always stay 
with special teacher. There doubt that 
the public school will help establishing 
standard what may expected the 
average blind child. These classes will 
good work they help our children teach 
their schoolmates how gauge limitations 
and attainments sensibly. not possible 
for the average child reach the heights 
the brilliant scholar and unfair dis- 
courage the plodders expecting from them 
too high attainment. right give good 
appliances, true judgment, and every fair 
advantage, but unwise allow the 
attainments the more brilliant con- 
sidered the criterion for “the blind.” 


weakness the public-school method for 
the blind its immaturity. must not 
mislead expressions surprise com- 
mendation from those whom the education 
the blind novelty, nor should 
over-discouraged the difficulties start- 
ing. seems wise make only moderate 
claims and produce better results than 
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promise. Young ventures seldom have the 
same slant ripened experience. years 
pass and the spur novelty slackened, 
can decide better what are the weaknesses 
these public schools for the blind. Some 
them know now: manual training and 
music should receive more time than can 
found for these courses five-hour day. 
There are trade schools and manual training 
schools the public system for more ad- 


vanced pupils, but the blind need much hand 


training while they are children. 


realize that the education today 
are not reaping the results desire, and 
ask, why? realize that our educa- 
tional instruction fitted children who 
lived people did generations ago when the 
home furnished all practical training, when 
the chopping wood, the raising and storing 
vegetables for winter use, the baking and 
preserving, and the making simple clothes, 
furnished home occupations. Then, the 
three fitted the child for his intellec- 
tual training, while the home furnished the 
chores and application intelligence the 
work life. The fact that the work 
done was necessary, gave earnestness its 
accomplishment. 


To-day there are few home occupations, 
and therefore little training can done 
parents home. The separate cottage with 
kitchen-garden has been contracted the 
small apartment, where few chores and 
duties can found for children: bread can 
bought, vegetables can purchased 
cans ready serve. Even washing and iron- 
ing can done outside the home. 

Educational systems to-day are taking 
these industrial changes into account. 
Though conservative, they expand the cur- 
riculum because the pressure public 
needs. Esthetic and manual work intro- 
duced outside influences have made 
approach the activities life, through the 
medium public education. Children are, 
however, promoted from the academic stand- 
point, not from the esthetic practical. 
course, blind children have share what 
manual training and domestic science 
offered boys and girls; but, profit- 
able, and work must closely supervised, 
small classes. Otherwise time and mate- 
rial are wasted, and the children acquire 
wrong idea work. 

The point view the public-school edu- 
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that what good for “the 
good for “the they adapt the blind 
the courses already provided for the 
ing. The point view the educators 
residential schools that because the 


intensified training along lines 


found advantageous and practicable for 
the blind, should furnished. The work 
the public school for the blind therefore 
sequacious, while the work the institution 
initiative. 

Institutions have always recognized the 
necessity teaching their pupils work, 
enjoy, and know; and have evolved de- 
partments: 


For manual training and work, 

For music, declamation and physical 
culture, and 

For literary studies. 


These departments are not coordinated 
such way that school diploma means 
ciency all. happens that graduate 
music may not have finished the short course 
literary instruction, that graduate 
both the music and academic departments 
inefficient with his hands. creating the 
three departments, institutions have followed 
true instinct emphasizing and develop- 
ing the three powers needed for successful 
life, e., the powers 


work, 
enjoy, and 
know. 


Institutions can, therefore, offer special 
training for such definite forms labor and 
music are found adapted the 
individual. Moreover, institution has 
sufficient library embossed books, well 
printing office supply new hooks, dia- 
grams, maps, etc. has appliances and ob- 
jects found be.useful training the blind. 

far the equipment model institu- 
tion goes, there every material advantage 
for the training and development children. 

Newer buildings are erected accordance 
with advanced ideas essentials health 
well suitability for the blind. Be- 
sides having gymnasium there play 
field several acres, with gardens and other 
attractions. Health regarded first 
importance, therefore the gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and all athletic interests are care- 
fully supervised. attempt made cor- 
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rect defects proper methods. School phy- 
sicians and specialists visit the institution 
regularly. the building there also 
infirmary under the charge nurse. 


Various lectures, entertainments, sym- 
phony concerts, operas, are enjoyed the 
older and capable pupils through the winter 
months, places public amusement, and 
evenings are often devoted social gather- 
ings the school. The interest the best 
residential schools the blind child and his 
development, and expense spared 
giving him the proper environment and 
making his life happy. Teachers not only 
work with the boys and girls, but play with 
them. The atmosphere the school attempts 
that pleasant home, and the rela- 
tions between teachers and children are inti- 
mate. 

Wherever people live together there must 
some accepted rules conduct which every- 
one should obey. There must order 
there comfort and progress. Other- 
wise there confusion and injustice. 
school, conduct and discipline are not 
much matters “rules the school” 
rules good common sense. Children thus 

learn respect the rights others. 

aim for chartered schools for the blind 
store the minds the pupils with good 
things, impress high ideals and pro- 
vide real intellectual enjoyment for leisure 
hours. Thus the child can build his mind 
slow additions, and can quietly pass 
from one interest another and gain insen- 
sibly new powers and new interests. The 
aim is, fact, cultural. When achieved, 
sometimes is, there has been developed 
personality who will add little something 
“plus”, spice his work with originality— 
one who has “knack” doing things. 

Schools for the blind can rightly claim ad- 
vantage the opportunity teach table 
manners, through constant corrective train- 
ing meal time. This trifling matter 
control, because the poise self-confidence 
the table removes most serious difficulty 
social intercourse. Institutions confer 
very great benefit when they teach good table 
manners their pupils. 

Remarkable advantages they possess, too, 
for training their children appear cultured 
and well bred, watchful for the comfort 
others, rising greet their elders, listening 
conversation among teachers and visitors, 
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and taking part also, opinions are soli- 
cited. Manners can best taught exam- 
ple; and children who have seen their elders 
the polite thing, little little reflect the 
bearing familiar them. All this may seem 
unnatural and restrained, but the practice 
good manners the character 
poise and self-control. “Good manners cost 
less and are worth more than any other orna- 
ment that individuals nations can devise.” 
The best mannered pupils will, the long 
run, become the most prosperous. classic 
school for the blind well adapted for the 
culture illusive but obvious thing 
call good manners.” 


Through quiet devotion their work, insti- 
tutions for the blind have evolved practical 
means and methods giving good instruc- 
tion and training. Institutions are constant- 
pondering and experimenting new ways 
increasing the efficiency their schools. 
They are not bound follow prescribed 
courses study, but can new ideas 
which give promise benefit. Institutions 
are bureaus exact information concerning 
blindness and the blind. Some them have 
special libraries with valuable books and rec- 
ords. Their accumulated data give exact 
information the subject blindness and 
the history the education and training 
the blind. Institutions foster all phases 
the work with parental care, help start 
their pupils advantageously, and follow them 
with sympathetic advice their first ven- 
tures. They sometimes help adults who have 
lost their sight continue lives useful- 
ness. Institutions, because they have had 
their children close observation for 
eight years more, can bring bear 
the subject the adaptability each child 
the intensified knowledge several teachers 
and heads departments. They ought 
know the kind work which each child 
adapted. The good training given insti- 
tutions has been tested able blind gradu- 
ates who have fitted into life successfully, 
all lines business. 

Weaknesses institutional life for the 
blind are inherent difficulties all residen- 
tial schools. The children need arousing 
and guiding and driving more than chil- 
dren spirited home atmosphere. 


residential school trifling wants are antici- 
pated and supplied, that children have lit- 
tle knowledge the value the services 
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and the time they absorb. Some children 
become “handicapped and miss 
some important experiences which belong 
early youth. They live artificial life 
ease and regularity, scarcely interrupted 
practical duties, but they need hard work 
develop the character and give the best train- 
ing for successful career. “Of all work,” 
says old-time English essayist, “that pro- 
duces results, nine-tenths must drudgery. 
There work, from the highest the 
lowest, which can well done any man 
who unwilling make the sacrifice 
drudgery. Part the very nobility the 
devotion the true workman his work, 
consists the fact that man not daunted 
finding that drudgery must done, and 
man can really succeed any walk life 
without good deal what ordinary 
English called pluck. That the condi- 
tion all work whatever and the condi- 
tion success.” schools could supply 
arduous tasks, the reliance and adaptability 
their pupils would increased. fault 
institutions the treatment pupils 
developing them conditions ease 
expect too easy road success. 

weakness which comes from too much 
association children with adults the 
overdependence pupils who are inclined 
ask advice, always, instead forming deci- 
sions and developing their own judgment. 
little wholesome neglect” necessary 
strengthen and develop the character and 
give buoyancy the individual nature. “It 
agreeth not with says Montaigne, 
“that child always nuzzled, cockered, 
dandled, and brought his parents’ lap 
sight.” The most daring and sometimes 
the most hopeful pupils who try the experi- 
ment breaking the school routine and look- 
ing independent action, are repressed, 
course; but there danger crushing indi- 
viduality nagging. The boy more 


account than are the economies order and 
household management. Constant super- 
vision, not sympathetic, discourages the 
spontaneity and initiative children. 

Insufficient competition with seeing chil- 
dren removes from the blind standard 
comparison that they not become famil- 
iar with the comparative value their 
achievements. Children institutions have 
little opportunity display their ability, 
except groups the blind and public 
occasions. 

The residential school takes from parents 
practically the whole matter training and 
educating their children. Although boys and 
girls may very adaptable the routine 
school life, yet they may not fit themselves 
into the activities their own homes. 
Petty domestic economies, pleasures, and 
childish quarrels, though important material 
developing flexibility disposition, are 
not common experiences for children insti- 
tutions. Residential schools furnish mode 
life beyond the means most parents and 
different from that which the children re- 
turn. Institutional training, then, leaves 
children under the necessity conquering 
their home environment. 

can combine the strong points the 
public school with the strong points the 
institution shall have model school for 
the blind. The great advantage which the 
public school method 
would the appreciation contemporane- 
ous life and the opportunity share it. 
The advantages offered the institution 
would specific training along special lines 
adapted the individual. 

The training which will generally produce 
useful self-respecting citizens with power 
know the world their own generation, with 
courage trust their own powers, with 
spirit direct their own lives the educa- 
tion the blind that will ultimately prevail. 
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LEGISLATION 


our aim print all laws that are passed the interests the blind the prevention 


of blindness. 
notify once and forward copy of, the bill. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR BLIND CHILDREN 
Act amend the act approved the 
eighteenth day May, one thousand nine 
hundred entitled “An act 
establish public school system the Com- 
monwealth Pennsylvania, together with 
the provisions which shall adminis- 
tered, and prescribing penalties for the viola- 
tion thereof; providing revenue establish 
and maintain the same, and the method 
collecting such revenue; and repealing all 
laws, general, special local, any parts 
thereof, that are mav inconsistent 
therewith,” providing for the education 
certain blind children, under eight years 
age. 
1439. The State Board Educa- 
tion authorized educate blind children 
residing this commonwealth, under the age 
eight years, whenever, from any cause, the 
parent parents thereof may 
properly educate them. With the written 
consent the proper parents, parent, 
nearest relative, there parents, the 
poor authorities the proper poor district, 
there neither parents nor relatives, the 
board may contract with any non-sectarian 
institution, this state elsewhere, estab- 
lished for the educaion the blind, whereby 
any such child may, cost not exceeding 
one dollar ($1.00) per day—to paid out 
the state school fund—be educated until 
shall reach the age eight years. The con- 
tract may cancelled, and the child chil- 
dren removed, any time the board. This 
act shall not repeal modify any existing 
act relative the education the blind. 


Approved--The 8th day May, 1913. 


MICHIGAN 


NEW 


The statute, “providing for the 
maintenance, expenditure, renewal and regula- 
amendatory and supplementary Act No. 140 
the Public Acts 1911, was drafted 
Assistant Superintendent Shotwell and 
was passed (as Act 269) the legislature 


REVOLVING 


you know any recent law relative the blind that has not appeared these pages kindly 


its last session and approved Gov. 
Ferris May 13, 1913, namely: 


All sums derived from the 
sales the wares manufactured the indus- 
trial departments the Michigan employment 
institution for the blind, together with all lawful 
accessions and additions thereto hereinafter 
provided, shall constitute “revolving indus- 
trial fund for the which fund shall 
continually renewed from the proceeds all 
sales wares manufactured blind artisans 
said institution and raw materials sup- 
plied cost blind artisans trained therein, 
and from all sums collected received for 
maintenance inmates for service lawfully 
rendered for stipulated price said insti- 
tution any department thereof and the said 
fund shall expended and disposed for 
the purchase raw materials for use the 
manufacture brooms, whisks, rugs, chair 
seats, and other wares made blind workers 
trained employed the industrial depart- 
ments said employment institution for the 
blind, and for the purpose handling, carry- 
ing and marketing the manufactured product 
said industrial departments until disposed 
of, and for the payment wages earned 
the blind employes said institution, and 
provide for such other expenses may 
incurred rules regulations pre- 
scribed the board trustees said em- 
ployment institution: Provided, That all sums 
collected received said institution from 
inmates thereof payment for food, lodging, 
laundry work, other domestic service, medi- 
cines and medical attendance, accordance 
with the provisions section Act No. 
169 the Public Acts 1903, entitled “An 
act establish the Michigan employment insti- 
tution for the blind and provide for its man- 
agement, make appropriation therefor, 
and provide for tax meet the same,” 
approved June 1903, shall added, debited 
and transferred and made part the 
aforesaid revolving fund for the blind for the 
purchase necessary raw materials and 


equipments and for the payment wages 
earned blind employes said institution 
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and the other necessary operating expenses 
the aforesaid industrial departments, and the 
proper care, sale and delivery the manu- 
factured product thereof: Provided further, 
That when any the wares produced the 
labor blind beneficiaries said employment 
institution for the blind shall sold said 
institution any person, firm corporation 
credit, the claim the state for the price 
thereof shall claim preferred against the 
property, money and effects the debtor and 
shall have priority over the claims all other 
creditors: Provided further, That any and 
all net earnings the industrial departments 
said institution, now hand, not exceeding 
ten thousand dollars are hereby transferred 
and made part the said revolving fund 
for the blind; and all such earnings hereafter 
accumulated shall applied create and 


keep intact the said revolving industrial 


for the blind except otherwise herein pro- 
vided. 

Sec. All moneys derived from the sale 
the manufactured product the industrial 
deartments the said employment institution 
for the blind collected the superin- 
tendent thereof, who shall monthly pay the 
same into the state treasury before the 
fifteenth day the following month the 
credit the revolving industrial fund for the 
blind, created this act, and shall accompany 
said monthly report schedule showing the 
amount received from each person, firm 
corporation, giving the name and residence 
every such person, firm corporation. 
shall the duty the state treasurer carry 
separate account upon the books his 
office said revolving industrial fund for the 
blind and all accounts and 
thereto, which fund shall used for the pay- 
ment the warrants drawn upon the same 
the auditor general required the 
superintendent and board trustees said 
employment institution for the 
vided, That when such industrial 
fund for the blind shall exceed the sum ten 
thousand dollars, the superintendent and board 
trustees said institution may use such 
excess, much thereof shall neces- 
sary for the purchase additional machinery, 


tools, and implements they deem necessary 

for the construction and equipment addi- 

tions the said industrial departments. 
This act ordered take immediate effect. 


Approved May 13, 1913. 


CALIFORNIA 


Law READERS FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Act provide for the instruction blind 
students certain state institutions. 


The people the State California enact 
follows: 

SEcTION Whenever one more 
persons with the proper educational and moral 
qualifications shall regularly matriculate, enter 
and work for degree the University 
California for diploma graduation 
any one the state normal schools the trus- 
tees governing authorities said institu- 
tions shall out the funds appropriated for 
the maintenance such institution provide 
reader instruct such student from the text- 
books and other printed matter provided re- 
quired for the course taken such student; 
provided, however, that more than three 
hundred dollars per annum shall expended 
any such institution for the instruction 
any one student and not more than total 
nine hundred dollars shall expended any 
one school year any such institution, except 
the University California, for the purpose 
instructing blind students. 


Approved June 13, 1913. 


THE MOST PROFITABLE WORK that which 
combines one continued effort the largest 
proportion the powers and desires 
man’s nature; that into which will plunge 
with ardor and from which will desist with 
reluctance and which will ever 
fresh, pleasing and stimulating 
Such work holds man together, braced 
all points; does not suffer him doze 
wander; keeps him actively conscious 
himself yet raised among superior interests; 
gives him the profit industry with the pleas- 
ure Louis Stevenson. 
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SCHEME BEHALF THE BLIND HEATHEN AND 
MOSLEM COUNTRIES 


The particulars which are given the fol- 
lowing short paper will show the pressing need 
there for something done save 
hundreds thousands non-Christian blind 
from the cruel and terrible conditions under 
which they are now living. 

this end committee has been formed 
promote the spiritual and physical welfare 
the blind heathen and Moslem countries. 
Contributions will invited with view 
the formation fund (on the lines 
Gardner’s Trust for the Blind) with these 
objects 


promote the conversion the heathen 
and Moslem blind Christianity. 


assist schools and institutions which 
already exist (under Christian supervision) 
for the physical and spiritual welfare the 
blind. 


encourage and assist the training 
workers for the above-mentioned objects. 


raise fund for the special purpose 
the proposed trust. 


The intention is, not form new society, 
but inaugurate trust fund, which mis- 
sionary societies can apply for grants towards 
their institutions and schools for the blind— 


that they may continue, enlarge, and extend 
them, may not hindered lack 
funds from carrying their noble work. 


committee has been elected, with power 
add its number, 20. The names 
the members who have already promised 
serve are: Stuart Johnson, Esq., the Rev. 
Dr. Kennedy, Charles Walker, Esq., Henry 
Wilson, Esq., Miss Heywood, Mrs. 
Roffe, Miss Stevens, Miss Frances Sharp. 


The Hon. Secretary (and Hon. Treasurer 
pro tem.), Miss Isabel Heywood, Clare- 
mont, Pendleton, Manchester. 


account has been opened Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., St. Ann’s Street, Man- 
chester. earnestly hoped that large gifts 
will made, enable the work begin 
once, and form endowment which 
the income can relied upon help forward 
the cause, year year, the wisest and best 
manner. 


The object truly grand and noble one— 
that bringing world-wide relief one great 
portion suffering humanity. 


The following short paper (by the Hon. 
Secretary) will furnish few details the 
necessity for this enterprise: 


WORD THE THOUGHTFUL BEHALF THE HEATHEN BLIND 


have been trying collect some informa- 
tion the condition the heathen blind. 
The subject vast and complex, and although 
have only been able gather very incom- 
plete information, still quite enough 
show the awful need there for something 

There are hundreds thousands blind 
men, women and children, helpless and hope- 
less—suffering not only from their terrible 
but from all the added horrors and 
cruelties heathenism. 

Have duty towards them? Does not 
our mission service the blind, which 
recognize duty this country, make 
the need widen our outlook, and 
send, carry, the good tidings Christianity 
these unhappy people, that they may 


saved from the untold misery and degradation 
which they are now enduring. 

India. our Indian Empire are 
about 600,000 blind people, mostly the lower 
classes. Many get living begging, many 
sorcery; some are employed distillation 
spirits; recite the Koran (these 
have powerful and degrading influence over 
their fellow Mahometans). But the vast ma- 
jority live destitution, and often misery. 

The extreme indifference parents 
relatives great hindrance any help that- 
might given them, and blindness 
creased improper treatment the hands, 
the native (so-called) doctors. 

There are sixteen schools, institutions, 
missions for the Indian blind. (Not all Chris-. 
tian, some are supported government, 
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charitable Hindus). There are upwards 
1300 blind native Christians, but what the 
remaining 598,700 heathens Mahometans? 

China. China the condition the blind 
even more disastrous. There are probably 
many more than 500,000, and more men and 
boys than women and girls, because blind girls 
are, with rare exceptions, cast out die. 
later life, they are often starved, 
sold, given away for very sad purposes. 
Altogether, they are most miserable, de- 
graded and immoral condition. 

There are fourteen schools and institutions 
China, that beginning has been made 
there, India. All honor the founders 
this much-needed work. 
should lead the rapid increase and spread 
Christian schools, and account should 
this noble work hindered lack workers 
funds. 

Japan. Japan the blind number least 
100,000, and there are three Christian schools, 
ind one Corea (where there are about 100 
Christians.) for the heathen, those 
who can afford are taught the “devil’s busi- 
and fortune-telling—which are 
very lucrative the family. Many are sold 
concubines slaves. They are neg- 
lected, degraded, and hopelessly miserable. 

cheering know that the Japanese 
government, insisting vaccination, 
stamping out one cause blindness. 

Egypt. The number blind Egypt 
given 150,000. The percentage enormous. 
literally encouraged amongst children, 
that they may utilized beggars, and the 
commonest means prevention are purposely 
not used. There one institution (for boys) 
Zeitoun, near Cairo, and, believe, another 
Alexandria. 

Syria. Syria, where there much blind- 
ness, the condition the blind utterly hope- 
less. They are entirely neglected, and their 
only resource begging. 

Beyrout, there Christian Industrial 
School for men and boys, and Jerusalem 
there home and school for girls, Ger- 
man orphanage for girls, and Jewish school. 

Turkey-in-Asia. Turkey-in-Asia 
are two institutions for the blind. These must, 
necessity, absolutely inadequate. 

This very sketchy and imperfect account 
the crying needs the heathen and Mos- 
lem blind. 


God grant may make the thoughtful think 
this subject, and may lead some practi- 
cal result. 


governments fully realize this horrible 
state things, they might much improve 
preventive measures. But until the ignor- 
ance prejudices these vast populations 
are overcome general enforced preventive 
measures are possible. And, therefore, 
the missions must look for improvement. 


Protection and education would great 
deal. But Christianity alone will transform 
the whole mass misery, and has already 
been amply proved that blind Christians can 
help the cause Christianity themselves, 
becoming missionary teachers and 
has also been proved that the loving care 
Christians for the blind, and the wonderful 
things they can taught do, impresses the 
sighted heathen greatly, and makes them in- 
cline believe Christianity. There 
doubt that such practical kindness, increas- 
ingly extended, will help missions more 
ways than one. 


The seed already sown many places. 
Let funds supplied, and the institutions, and 
schools, and homes, which already exist, will 
enlarge and increase numbers, and more 
these unfortunate people will brought 
out their desperate misery into the glorious 
light the Gospel Christ, and will 
taught how lead pure, good, useful, and 
happy lives. 

But even short this best result, the effects 
this work alleviating the miserable lot 
the blind should appeal all philanthropic 
people who are position aid it. 

Claremont, Pendleton, Manchester. 


BILL RIGHTS 


Every child has the inalienable right: 

born right. 

loved. 

have his individuality respected. 

trained wiselyin body, mind and spirit. 


protected from evil persons and in- 
fluences. 
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HOW CAN THE EDUCATION THE BLIND OUR INSTITUTIONS 
AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS CO-ORDINATED THE 
ADVANTAGE THE PUPILS?* 


MISS GERTRUDE BINGHAM 
INSPECTOR CLASSES FOR BLIND CHILDREN, NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


June 22, 1911 


Editor’s was the subject one 
the Round Table Discussions at the Overbrook (1911) 
Convention the American Association Workers 
for the Blind. The recent death Miss Gertrude 
Bingham, which is recorded elsewhere in this issue, 
prompts reproduce her presentation the work 
in which she was engaged in the New York City 
schools. 


You are all familiar with the fable the 
meeting between the man who couldn’t walk 


the man who couldn’t see. They were 


bound for the same destination and could only 
reach the fullest extent. 
The man who couldn’t walk was not ideal 
his physical being, neither was the man who 
couldn’t see ideal his physical being, but 
each realized the limitations the other, and 
each saw the other chance mutual 
benefit. This point settled, they combined 
forces, and traveled on, each helping the other 
and being helped turn. 

That the work teaching blind children 
the public schools has been carried for 
eleven years successfully, due just such 
The institution has given the 
trained workers necessary establish and 
carry the work. Institutional training 
advantageous for one who direct the 
work successfully; has loaned and given 
text-books and other appliances without which 
our work would have been greatly hampered. 
Most all, have been shown sympathy 
and kindness that cannot overestimated. 


Reprinted from the “Report the Proceedings 
the Eleventh Convention the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind,” held Overbrook, 
June 20-23, 1911. 
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There much that the institution has done 
for us. What can return? When 
the institution located the city where such 
classes exist, there might exchange 
pupils. cannot hope give our pupils 
the thorough that the institu- 
tion gives. might instruct certain number 
our pupils music, while return 
might take certain number their pupils 
into our day schools. the institutions there 
are children from rural districts who have 
almost opportunity during the short vaca- 
tions mingle with sighted companions. Per- 
haps there may not dozen families 
their immediate the summer, 
when the longest vacation occurs, the busy 
time for the farmers and there little social 
life. believe that would most beneficial 
children coming from such localities 
have opportunity mingle with sighted 
companions during their school life, because 
later they must out into the world 
they wish succeed. 


the matter text-books, think can 
help. will always necessary for 
print many such books. Those selected the 
school authorities are usually high order. 
there authorized list text-books 
for schools for the blind, might supply 
such books, while the schools could devote 
their time the printing other matter, 
thus increasing the libraries. 

Frequent visits the schools for the blind, 
the teachers the special classes, and 
vice versa, would prove most helpful. 


J 
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not possible state definitely many 
ways which our work can 
but confident that when ask for 
bread, shall not stone; that when 
stumble, kind hand will reach out 
protect from fall; that when our enthusi- 
asm carries too far, whispered word 
warning will fall from friendly lips; 
assurance such this that gives courage 
pursue our tasks and carry them forward 
completion. the codperation the 
hearts and souls those who are struggling 
towards common good that most needed. 
the spirit more than the letter the law 
that counts. 

There great wave sweeping over our 
country the capabilities the blind when 
opportunity afforded them; and behooves 
all stand shoulder shoulder and 
our utmost help each other solve the 
problem, each individual case, that our 
pupils may prove the world that false 
standard has not been raised. must 
sure that the growth and moral fibre, intel- 
lectual power, general efficiency, and the quali- 
ties that make for usefulness, are found 
each our pupils. Our responsibility 
great. 

While the man who couldn’t walk might 
have dragged his way finally the journey’s 
and the man who couldn’t see might also 
have found his way thither, either case 
would have meant infinite weariness and pain. 
Their solution the problem was wise one. 
Shall less wise than they? 

belief that, the future, wherever 
classes for blind children are established 
connection with the public schools, the institu- 
tion, which the natural parent such work, 
will same hearty that 
has been shown who have already begun 
the work. 


subject now open for dis- 
cussion. 

would like ask Miss Bing- 
ham regard the work already done 
New York. 

Miss present have en- 
rolled, the elementary schools New York 
City, 120 pupils; four them 
added since came this convention. 
have three pupils the high school, with 
applications for three more for next year. 
have present seven centers established, 
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one center being the (Brooklyn) Sunshine 


Home Babies. the teacher that 
Home appointed the Board Education, 
privilege and pleasure supervise that 
class. September are open two more 
classes which have already been authorized, 
and third will asked for, wish 
put only ten children center. center 
meant this: select school, and put 
into ten children who find convenient 
that school. have charge that 
special class teacher appointed from the 
regular list elementary school teachers. 
The: requirements for these special teachers 
are that they shall have taught least three 
years the public schools New York City 
and shall have never been marked lower than 
the next highest mark ever given teachers 
New York City. They must have had that 
record for least two years before they can 
appointed one these classes. 
fast the children are prepared that they 
can work with sighted children, they attend 
the regular grades. have children all 
the grades the elementary school, the kin- 
dergarten, and three boys doing the first-year 
work the high school. After the children 
enter the regular grades, the work the 
special teacher assist them the prepara- 
tion their lessons; she simply becomes 
eyes for them. addition this, she gives 
them great deal hand training. They 
are given chair caning, because the public 
schools New York City, sighted children 
are taught cane seating. They use. frames ten 
inches square. Our children, after they have 
learned the small frames, can usually find 
chairs about the building, and are able 
have them cane these chairs. They make 
baskets, sew, take domestic science, shop work, 
fact everything that the sighted children 
the public schools, with the exception 
drawing and penmanship; and they all 
these things, not class, but side 
side with the sighted children. The physi- 
cal training department has assigned special 
teacher visit each class the city 
two weeks. She has examined the children, 
and has worked out special corrective exer- 
cises for each child. These are 
special class-room the special teacher, and 
every day they have half-hour these 
corrective exercises, besides the half-hour 
games with the sighted children. They also 
have folk-dancing and all the physical train- 


ing that the sighted children have. Perhaps 
you not know that most the school 
buildings New York City are fitted 
with most complete gymnasium, including 
appliances for playing basket-ball, and 
Just fast the children are 
capable being promoted they are promoted, 
and glad say that several cases 
blind pupils the elementary schools, well 
one boy the high school, are leading 
their classes. 

say you prepare them 
enter the regular classes. they use their 
own system writing? 

Miss use the American 
Braille the New York public schools. Just 
soon they read and write the point 
system, they into the regular classes. 

How many the children enrolled have 
had training? 

Sixty per cent. the children that 
now have the public schools had had 
training previous the establishment these 
classes. Sometimes where child has little 
sight, but not sufficient able read print, 
the parents hesitate have him attend in- 
stitution, through fear that will classed 
blind. Some parents object institutional 
life, and under condition would they allow 
their child enter school for the blind. 
course, this most ignorant point 
view, but the view they take. 

the grade teachers read Braille? 
not, how are the papers rated? 

The special teacher the class must 


all the papers written the pupils 


and return the papers the class teacher. 
The children are rated the class teacher 
exactly the same the other children. 

the pupils pay their car fare? 

The board education pays the car fare 
every pupil and guide. This they not 
deem act charity, because usually there 
public school within walking distance 
sighted children, which not the case with 
all the blind children the city; they 
pay the car fare for the child and from the 
school. Wherever necessary pay for 
the services guide, raise the money 
through some charitable organization. 
never pay the guide more than five cents 
trip; even though the guides take trips that 
require them leave their homes half-past 
seven the morning, they get but five cents 
for each trip. 


proportion the chil- 
dren are totally blind? 

these classes, the last time went over the 
records, had helpful sight. 

effect has the introduc- 
tion the blind children into the public 
schools had the general school morale? 

Miss Maxwell, the City 
Superintendent, banquet the School- 
masters’ Club given last spring, said that 
wished—not that there were more blind chil- 
dren the City New York, but for the 
effect that these classes had upon the sighted 
children—he wished there might class 
blind children every public school New 
York City. the question partiality,— 
when visit the classes occasionally find that 
the teachers are giving little extra attention 
the blind children, and have this corrected. 
The special teacher goes often those grades 
which she has blind children, and she con- 
trols, far possible, everything that 
sort. 

each grade, one teacher? 

Miss teacher has charge 
ten blind children. 

they prepare any their lessons 
home? 

Yes, work assigned which they 
home. The teacher the special grade 
usually dictates this them, any free period 
they may have through the day; sighted 
children dictate the home work the blind 
child. 

When the blind children class-room 
have change other rooms the build- 
ing, they have escort they 
alone? 

depends upon the school. some 
the schools, where the conditions are crowded, 
the blind child going take Braille 
writer and book, that both hands are full, 
some sighted child goes with him the class; 
but the conditions are not crowded, the 
blind children alone their classes. 

case fire drill, the blind child 
led, does make his way with the other 
children? 

place with the sighted children. Children that 
happen left the special classroom 
down with the special teacher. under- 
stood that the child his way from the 
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special classroom join his class grade, 

nearer the special classroom than 
the grade room which going, 
returns the special classroom. 
nearer the grade classroom goes that 
classroom, and goes down with those chil- 
dren. There picture out here the 
cloister showing the fire That shows 
the teacher going down the stairs with five 
six blind children that happened her 
grade when the alarm was sounded. 

the attendance blind children 
regular that seeing children? 

have number classes which the 
attendance has been perfect, month after 
month. March supposed about dis- 
agreeable month have. asked for 
report upon the attendance for that month. 
several the classes the attendance had 
been perfect. The blind children regu- 
larly the sighted children, not more so. 
have had only one case truancy far. 

understood you say that 
you had physical culture teacher twice 
week the special classes for your children. 

Once two weeks the special teacher 
physical training goes each school and out- 
lines course corrective exercises for the 
next two weeks. The special teacher the 
group blind children gives these exercises 
the blind children for half-hour period 
each day. 

What are these corrective exercises in- 

correct? 

Postural defects; and correct man- 
nerisms—any physical defect the child may 
have. 

you find any social discrimination 
against the blind children? 

Not the slightest; fact, they are some- 
times too popular. Some children will always 
have plenty friends; others will not. 
usually the fault the individual, does 
not have friends. 

the matter the high school work, 
you have all the books that the students 
need printed for them, you have some 
their lessons read the students? 

are not yet quite two years old. 
When started had not word print 
except what was loaned given 
our good friends the institutions. 


have been working exceedingly hard the 
printing office get everything that need 
the way text-books. New York City 


have what known “an open list” 
text-books. Each school may have entirely 
different set text-books. our eight 
ten centers there may eight different geog- 

raphies, ten different arithmetics used. 

the two high schools the books are entirely 

different. has not been possible for 

put all the text-books into Braille. They 

have their Latin; they have algebra; they 

have great deal English work; they have 

not botany; they have biology; they have 

history. These are the subjects that have been 

taken this year. 

wanted know, inasmuch you have 
not been able give them the books, how 
you solved the problem having them get 
the information they must have. 

Who does that? 

sometimes done home; some- 
times it. 

you think that the high school 
there could some sort codrdination be- 
tween the blind and the seeing children, sort 
give-and-take method? 

That has been done one The 
seeing boy who has acted guide the blind 
boy has become very close friend and 
devoted the blind boy that they their 
studying outside class together. The blind 
boy was advanced Latin, and assisted the 
sighted boy that; return the sighted boy 
has read him. 

Mr. should think that 
plan that might worked much greater 
extent than perhaps is, the blind child 
had personality that would attract. 
may use personal illustration, when went 
high school the thing that helped out— 
because did not have Miss Bingham read 
books embossed for use—was 
that had utmost arouse interest 
the seeing children, the boys and girls who 
were with me. have often wondered 
whether would good plan the blind 
child had rely little that, whether 
would exert himself that would attract 
some the seeing children and they would 
their work together. The same thing might 
done also the blind children the in- 
stitutions, who the high school. This 
might carried out large extent, the 
blind child has the proper personality. 
course that the important thing. 

the matter personality, 


which Mr. Berinstein mentioned, has there 
time enough elapsed show any improvement 
change any kind for better worse 
the personality the pupils now the public 
schools? 

Miss the children have 
come after having been kept home 
long time doing nothing. Some the cases 
have been most pitiable; several instances 
the children could not put one foot ahead 
the other upstairs. have not child 
to-day the public schools who cannot 
upstairs; and have been able make 
some crooked backs straighter—not perfectly 
straight, but more nearly so. One thing that 
has impressed very much the public 
schools the absence many the little 
mannerisms that have been accustomed 
observe among the children our institutions. 

the teaching arithmetic? 

use the Taylor octagonal arithmetic 
slate. absolutely necessary use slate 
the public schools, because the seeing chil- 
dren use such large numbers and work 
rapidly. 

many those 120 chil- 
dren the public schools have ever been 
institution for the blind? 

Miss are four who have 
come this week. know nothing about 
their history yet, but think have had 
some training institutions. Many them, 
however, had been out institutions for 
some time before they came us. 

summer school maintained for the 
blind New York City? 

have not done that yet. That 
hope will come another year. Our Board 
Estimate and Apportionment has had very 
economical streak for the past two years. 
has not been possible get the necessary 
appropriation pay the car fare for the chil- 
dren attend summer classes; least, 
was not possible last summer. hope 
able provide for the children sum- 
mer schools the near future. 

Where are some these schools? 


Public schools Manhattan, 


ing classes for blind children, are: No. 17, 
Forty-eighth Street and Eighth Avenue; No. 
20, Rivington and Eldridge Streets; No. 
30, 230 East Eighty-eighth Street; No. 186, 
One Hundred Forty-fifth Street and Amster- 
dam Avenue; No. 110, Broome and Cannon 


Streets. Brooklyn, Public School No. 93, 
New York Avenue and Herkimer Street; No. 
157, Kent Avenue and Taaffe Place; Sunshine 
Home, annex Public School No. 127. There 
are two new classes established, one 
Public School No. 140, Sixtieth Street and 
Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, and one Public 
School Evergreen Street, Queens. 
The location the third new center has not 
yet been determined. 

Have you age limit for admission? 

age limit.* 

possible for blind men women 
who have had advanced education high 
schools and colleges among sighted people, 
and who are considered the minds work- 
ers for the blind practical, obtain posi- 
tions instructors the public schools? 

not possible New York City the 
present time. Before was appointed take 
the work the Board had passed by-law 
stating that eligible for such position 
one must have been teacher the ele- 
mentary. schools for least three years. 
That, course, bars out anyone who has not 
been teacher for three years the public 
schools New York City. 

sighted person had taught ele- 
mentary courses for three consecutive years 
more institutions throughout the country, 
York City? 

No, because must have taught the 
elementary schools New York City. 

How the ages blind and seeing 
children given grade compare? 

not put the blind child into 
class with seeing children where much 
older than the seeing child. treat each 
special case, placing the child where will 
feel home and happy his work. 

they overcome the handicap dif- 
ference age and get into classes with older 
scholars readily? 

Yes; because they get special attention 
they quite quickly. 

would like ask about the change 
the attitude the parents toward child 
because his having been the public 
schools. 

Miss cases only will 
mention. found blind girl rear tene- 
ment, sitting the corner. There were six 
other children the family. The chief 
amusement the other children, when they 
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were the house, was tease this blind girl, 
even striking the child hear her scream. 
The mother stood by. When said, 
you allow it?” she said, How can help 
They had absolutely love respect 
for that little She was then seven years 
old. Her head was hanging her shoulder. 
She was most pitiable sight. took her 
the school. The mother was willing and very 
glad have her cared for during the five 
six hours the school day. She has very 
good use her hands, think unusually so. 
The first day she was able home with 
little handy bag that she had made. 
were careful give her something she could 
finish that day. Each day she continued 
take home some little piece work. the 
meantime had conference with the Gerry 
Society. They stepped and put the home 
into fit condition for the child live in. 
The family became very much interested 
the things this child made—whether was 
because they thought later she was going 
know—but they certainly began treat her 
very kindly. 

Another case that boy ten years old 
who, when was little fellow, was tipped 
out baby carriage and had his head in- 
jured. became blind, and one arm has 
never developed fully. was thoroughly 
unattractive child. His father had never 
allowed him come the table eat 
meal with the family. His favorite term for 
his little boy was “blind dog.” had 
brother two years older who was working, 
outside school hours, drug store. 
had scarcely any time devote his blind 
brother, even had desired so. All 
the conditions made this case seem pretty 
nearly hopeless. The special teacher becomes 
class. She visits the home, follows the 
cases these children very carefully. this 
case, the special teacher was able talk 
the mother and also the father, that the 
boy now allowed eat the table, and his 
father treats him more kindly. Previous 
his coming the school there was scarcely 
day that the father did not strike him; now 
the mother tells that the father does not 
strike him. The brother has become the de- 
voted slave the blind boy, because the blind 
boy reads much and can tell many 
stories and interesting things that the older 


boy thinks well worth his while culti- 
vate the acquaintance his blind brother. 

there any way which you 
can compel attendance blind children 
day school residential school? 

Miss the educa- 
tion law New York State does not apply 
blind children. 

Mr. should like ask Miss 
Bingham give the average time spent 
each blind child each the several grades. 

Miss depends entirely upon 
each child when enters grade. Some 
pupils into classes with seeing children the 
very first day they come us, and all the 
work the class, because the work the 
first, second and third grades largely oral. 
They get all this oral work and learn write 
Braille afterwards. put them the regu- 
lar grades the school just soon pos- 
sible. With few exceptions each child remains 
five months grade. The numbers the 
several grades the New York City schools 
the present time are follows: 


NUMBERS 
GRADE ENROLLED 
Total number enrolled...... 


This discussion profoundly appeals me. 
have been pursuing this subject the educa- 
tion and improvement the condition the 
blind life-work, having been forty-one 
years the school-room. This question 


the 
chi 


the education the blind with the seeing 
children one such superior importance 
that ought challenge the deepest philo- 
sophical thought every good man who has 
any knowledge the conditions the human 
race and the infirmities that afflict some 
portion the race, especially the palsying, 
prostrating affliction blindness which, with- 
out all the assistance that can brought 
one afflicted, paralysis life. The 
improved conditions under which education 
carried for the blind make still more 
anxious press forward with all possible, but 
judicious, speed the matter improvement 
and expansion the devices that are em- 
ployed for the purpose. have long believed 
that the segregation the blind institu- 
tions for the blind unmitigated evil 
blind children, because the effect the 
aggregation misfartunes the same kind, 
which breeds and multiplies itself until be- 
comes festering ulcer society. There 
doubt about that, and you men 
younger years may safely appeal acknowl- 
edge the fact that the association blind 
children with one another evil. said 
unmitigated evil. That is, perhaps, too 
‘strong word; but have not seen pos- 
sible abandon thought the necessity 
these special institutions for the blind 
through the early stages education. 
not believe that any improvement condi- 
tions, social otherwise, can ever dispense 
with the use these for very 
many cases through the years and, per- 
haps, considerably into the course life, 
which some persons may reclaimed from 
utter uselessness operation the institu- 
tions, who could not reached overtaken 
the schools for seeing children. The handi- 
cap blindness operates deprive child 
opportunities which education with seeing 
children probably’ the largest element 
correcting. Blind children that are brought 
association with seeing children have 
very greatly increased advantage over the 
blind children that grow among blind chil- 
dren and continue through long course 
the institution with none others. 

There social aspect that want 
notice for moment reference the con- 
ditions Baltimore. not surprised 


have heard Mr. Bledsoe refer condition 
that the Board down there put upon them for 
the admission their children into the high 


school courses the city. wish somebody 
would duck that Board Education the 
bay time two and wash off its infirmities 
judgment. That was social question. 
They did not want their children, the bright- 
eyed, happy children the society people 
the city, associated with the little wards 
the State wards some organization 
private charity, the little infirm, unhappy, 
sightless—unsightly, sometimes—children. 
had experience West Virginia not many 
years ago that made blood boil. were 
attempting separate our school blind 
children from large, preponderating school 
deaf children. went the legislature 
with bill providing for the separation the 
schools, and placed the hands several 
boards trade over the State requests for 
donations property that might offered 
inducement for the legislature pass 
the bill separation the schools and admit 
into the free, clear light heaven our- 
selves and away from those dear deaf and 
dumb children, whom did not want 
associated with our blind children, not be- 
cause did not love them, but because 
loved them too well impair their chance 
happy education themselves, and wanted 
our blind children free from handicap 
that was hurtful them. have been 
struggling for forty years separate those 
schools, which were united legislative 
mistake that might have prevented had 
been the spot; but unfortunately was 
absent, and friends supposed that, 
could get the bill through for both the -deaf 
and the blind, Johnson would twice 
happy had done something for the 
benefit the blind alone. had been 
the spot would have prevented the passage 
the bill and waited for more favorable 
opportunity secure institution for the 
blind alone, such you have here and Mr. 
Bledsoe has Baltimore. When went 
the Board Education our university city, 
Morgantown, one the distinguished pro- 
fessors the university, Dr. White, the 
great geologist, State Geologist and co-laborer 
with the government officials, made tremen- 
dous public protest against the citizens 
Morgantown offering any sort inducement 
for the location institution there whose 
effect would lower the moral tone and 
the physical tone the people Morgan- 
town. 


record first all believing the special 
institution; for, certain sense, was born 
and bred institution. believe, with 
Mr. Johnson, that there will always be—or 
least long any live—the need for 
special institutions for many the blind 
children. thoroughly believe that this 
experiment, you choose call such, war- 
rants the most careful study our part. 
None will able positively answer 
what the result until have had group 
children graduated after such training and 
endeavoring find their position life. 
When they have graduated you may sure 
the interest keen that shall know 
where every child has gone, but, with apologies 
some the institutions, you cannot say 
that about many the special institutions for 
the blind. When that happens, then are 
going come forward. they cannot then 
say New York City, “We have such and 
such person succeeding,” then will the time 
for anybody criticize severely. think this 
experiment has one point that should com- 
mend every honest worker, whether edu- 
cator not, this work for the blind. 
this: every school other institution claims 
that trying teach these young people, 
the adults—every person without sight—to 
live world with the seeing; whether 
child graduating from school indi- 
vidual who being trained institution 
for adults, the same problem the end— 
the school the institution has adapt them 
live and work with the seeing. Miss Bing- 
ham told one instance which, mind, 
throws light that problem. When Mr. 
Berinstein asked who did the reading, she told 
the boy school who did for his com- 
panion. should surprised not all 
see that that blind boy, who being read 
his companion, may some day part- 
nership—possibly law, Mr. Berinstein—with 
the sighted boy who learned love and 
respect his blind friend the school where 
they both studied. think the strongest argu- 
ment favor the plan that every good 
school for the blind strains its every nerve 
adapt the blind child the environment the 
seeing world. Those blind boys and girls who 
are studying with the seeing are beginning 
that adaptation from the very beginning 


their education. That, seems me, one 


the strongest points favor the co- 
education blind and seeing boys and girls, 

Mr. Francis New Jersey. 
—Did understand Miss Bingham say that 
there was law for compulsory education 
the blind New York City? 

Miss New York City. 

Mr. guess there not any- 
where. 

land. 

Mr. there anywhere else? 

Mr. what must 
have, and what must fight for, what have 
always stood for. Blind people must recog- 
nized entitled the rights full citizen- 
ship, and place public schools for 
them, special schools for the blind. 
commendation the gublic school plan for 
the blind, would like say that chanced, 
little while. have always remembered 
experience there with the feeling that should 
have had more it. have heard great 
deal these few days about ways and means 
enabling blind people get the world, 
and believe that codperative work and 
coming know the ways seeing people 
the key-note the whole situation; and the 
public school will advance the interests 
blind young people much any other 
recent movement their behalf. must 
have public school ideas carried out their 
full extent. Compulsory education for the 
blind should not confined this that 
State city, but should obtain the country 
over, the world over, and thing that 
ought bring about the legislatures. 
Legislative Acts that put charitable 
basis are entirely wrong. The person who 
handicapped loss sight properly 
element the State just the same anybody 
else, far his opportunities and capacity 
are concerned, and the State responsible for 
his lack opportunity not making his 
education compulsory. 

Mr. New York.—One point 
which has not been touched upon the ad- 
vantages the system this: the admis- 
sion the blind child into the public schools 
with the seeing children, are not only 
educating the blind children to-day who 
will become the blind men and women the 
future, and who must even compete with his 
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sighted comrades with whom has been 
educated, but the same time are edu- 
cating the fathers and mothers future 
generations the proper attitude the 
sighted toward the blind who may born 
into this land. 

college for the blind; never have been, prob- 
ably never shall be. One 
tendents who urging this undoubtedly urg- 
ing last resort, because feels that 
are moving little the matter pro- 
viding higher education for the blind our 
colleges and universities; that is, giving the 
necessary aid. How shall the 
educational work our special schools with 
that the public schools for the greatest 
advantage our pupils? Must not deal 
with individual cases? Must not each case 
determined solely upon its merits? What 
will one case will not all an- 
other. illustrate: advised totally blind 
young man, who had just graduated from 
our school and who would have remained 
finish his course piano tuning, enter the 
State Normal School the vicinity which 
lives—not because has any definite pur- 
pose becoming teacher,—but because 
that age when should have opportunities 
associate with seeing young women well 
young men. has completed the work 
the first year successfully. don’t care how 
much how little learns about the theory 
teaching. wanted him get that other 
advantage, and that seemed the best way for 
him get it. told him that, wished 
return for piano tuning after had taken one 
two years the Normal School, would 
readmit him. 

Another graduate has been this year 
another Normal School, and another will 
there next year for one year. have fre- 
quently had boys attending the University— 
they live here and and come daily. This 
going and coming itself raises many questions 
which have not time discuss. The prob- 
lem going and coming while living the 
institution more difficult for our girls; 
totally blind, exceedingly difficult but not 
impossible. Two our boys who graduated 
last year are attending one the high schools 
this city. One these lads only seven- 
teen years age. too immature leave 
school and confine himself learning 
tune pianos any trade; needs more educa- 
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tion and association with seeing young men and 
seeing young women; and have planned that 
way for those two boys, one them practically 
totally blind, the other able little. These 
are typical cases what we, the special institu- 
tions, ought study do. have not lain 
awake nights lest, the abolition this 
special school, should lose job, and 
not think any the other superintendents 
have; but must see the handwriting 
the wall. There truth, there right, there 
strength the side those who advocate 
that some blind boys and girls should secure 
least portion their education with boys and 
girls who see; and must find way 
track, but must look for light, and are 
going learn our mistakes this 
other matters, whether are endeavoring 
solve the problem connection with our 
special schools these experiments 
supply educational advantages for blind pupils 
classes with those who see. But largely 
individual problem. What will one 
case will not another. Home conditions 
must considered. The boy who went the 
Normal School the State had relative 
the faculty and some young friends the 
school. think the conditions warranted his 
going that particular school that particu- 
lar time. Normal School. might 
have been better for him some other 
school. That means this for me: must 
know more about the advantages for seeing 
young people and near Philadelphia, not 
bad requirement; must know more about 
the public schools Pennsylvania than do, 
well some the private schools, 
order advise boys and girls wisely 
their plans. feel strongly that individual 
cases may wise, after have put the 
blind boy girl lives community where 
there good high school, recommend 
that she home, use those instruments 
education which they have secured the 
special school and attend for two three 
years the high school home, where they 
will have the association with their families, 
and live, while completing their education, 
under those conditions which, the vast 
majority cases, they must eventually return. 

understand that law has 
been passed recently Pennsylvania, one pro- 
vision which that city and county super- 
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intendents are held responsible for the educa- 
tion the blind children their district. 
think one the influences bringing this 
about was the attendance some the 
blind students the school which the 
superintendent was placed the Board 
Education. great step advance for 
Pennsylvania have the blind children under 
the supervision the city and county superin- 
tendents education. 

some educators that best educate 
the blind primary years the public 
school, give them four five years’ 
special training the special school, where 
they will get the special advantages afforded 
there—a reversal the other plan. 

like cite case Montreal with which 
young man lost his sight 
when was about enter medical college. 
had get the assistance his brother, 
who was also going college. With the 
assistance this brother, succeeded 
going through the college, and not only went 
through, but came out the top his class. 
Montreal being composed largely French— 
eighty per cent. the population French— 
French language thoroughly. The brothers 
went abroad. Now has returned 
Montreal and has gone into partnership with 
his brother lawyer. The case has attracted 
great deal attention, because was 
very sad case. The young man had 
operated on, and the oculist made mistake 
and took out the good eye. 

Mr. want endorse most 
emphatically what Mr. Burritt has said. 
seems that, for those blind people who 
expect take higher-education course, 
the utmost importance that least year 
with seeing young men and women before 
undertaking the higher education work. The 
college course rendered whole lot easier, 
the blind person less likely make mistakes 
the beginning, and the chances his 
mate success with high grade are increased. 
wonder, might not make very 
much difference; ordinary human 
being, would make considerable difference. 
The grave question is, course, where you 
are going begin this work educating the 
blind young people with those who see. When 


the blind person has acquired those branches 
which require the most special apparatus, the 
most special training; for instance, when 
has finished the grammar grades and has had, 
say, one year high school work, ought 
advisable for him have high school work 
among seeing children; and this especially 
true where the school for the blind located 
near large city, where the blind pupils 
can live the institution, and those two 
schools can work together. think 
follow out the spirit what Mr. Burritt has 
said, for the present least, will doing 
the very best possibly can for our blind 
children. Even the public school course 
from the beginning does not make any great 
difference the solution the ultimate 
problem self-support, certainly will not 
the blind children any harm, and will 
learn one lesson, other: how seeing 
people things and how can use them 
his own best advantage. 

Mr. SHERLOCK.—We have heard great deal 
the possibilities being educated the 
public school. was educated the public 
school, but have not heard anyone say any- 
thing about the results education the 
special institution. Reference has been made 
the fact that some those who have been 
graduated from special schools cannot 
found; but apart from that, know the 
work that being done. This other method 
yet problematical. believe anything 
for the best interests the blind, because 
blind man, but want see demon- 
strated. would glad see every child 
now going public school into partner- 
ship law with seeing man, into 
some other line work that will make him 
famous; but still the opinion that 
the future success the child will depend 
upon the child. there anything him 
will make something out himself, and 
there have been enough examples those 
educated the public schools demonstrate 
that much good has been wrought there. 
sible, the work .of the special schools with the 
work the public schools, but defer judg- 
ment, wait until find out just what 
accomplished, whether the benefits special 
schools for the blind outweigh are less 
advantage than those accruing from the edu- 
cation children the public schools. 
the meantime, let not clash. Good-will and 
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harmony have been sounded the keynote 
this assembly. May continue; for 
not want have opinions except those 
good-will and harmony and those ideas and 
plans that will advance the best interests the 
blind, whatever they may be. 


Mr. Indiana.—I have always felt 
much interest the question the 
tion the work the special schools with that 
the seeing. many ways the work the 
one may kept close touch with that 
the other, and wherever this can done 
without injury the special should 
done. After considerable experience, how- 
ever, have come the conclusion that much 
the work must done separately. 
not believe there can ever complete co- 
ordination between the schools for the blind 
and those for the seeing. Much the work 
and many the methods 
different. believe the relationship should 
kept close, yet, judgment, the place for 
the blind child the schools for the blind. 
school. The work most places can 
done more economically, more efficiently and 
more completely. Yet the blind children 
should never lose constant and close contact 
with seeing children. far possible, 
play, church, shopping and 
intercourse, this association should de- 
manded. Perhaps some degree, the school 
work the blind child can done the 
public schools. 


employ teachers, case vacancies, 
who have not proved their strength public 
school work and have had much public school 
training. Our course study sufficiently 
satisfactory that ours commissioned high 
school, and our graduates have all the privi- 
leges graduates the seeing schools 
entering colleges. have now graduate 
the State University who doing excellent 
work and seemingly little disadvantage 
college work. 


some part, the education the blind 
child may given the schools for the 
seeing without injury the student. The 
herding blind public schools 
without the close association with the sighted 
class, playground and various other 
ways can accomplish little good. this, 
prefer the special school. 


Editor’s Note.—Those who were present at the 
Overbrook Convention the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind will recall, when Miss 
Bingham rose to give her address, that the audience 
was not altogether sympathetic. fact there were 
some present who were distinctly unfavorable the 
idea training blind children the public schools. 
The attitude of some of those who asked questions 
the close the addréss was say the least quite 
antagonistic. read Miss Bingham’s answers 
will convince one that she was indeed most tactful, 
but those who heard her will never forget the quiet, 
dignified, yet cuttingly forceful way, in which the 
little woman made her concise answers. the 
cross-questioning continued, even those least friendly 
had admit, the plan educating blind children 
side side with those who see was given 
fair trial, that the New York City Board Educa- 
tion was fortunate in having selected such a remark- 
able woman to supervise the work. The greatest com- 
pliment that the Board has paid Miss Bingham 
say that they want successor nearly like Miss 
Bingham 


That our readers may recall the facts about 
Miss Bingham’s experience teacher the 
Blind, reprint the following paragraphs 
which appeared this magazine January, 
1910 

New York City fortunate having se- 
cured the services woman large 
experience Miss Bingham. Having taught 
children all ages, from the kindergarten 
through the grades, she has immediate 
knowledge the pedagogical problems which 
are involved the education children, blind 
sighted. Her intimate acquaintance with 
the blind now standing her good stead. 
Tactful degree, she has won the respect 
those who are responsible her, well 
recent visitor one the centers New 
York asked her how she managed over- 
come all the difficulties which naturally arise 
any new undertaking this kind. Her 
prompt reply without doubt accounts for the 
cheerful and successful work which she 
doing: “To the best ability that 
which to-day and let to-morrow 
take care itself.” 

Miss Gertrude Bingham was born 
Shoreham, Vt. After attending public schools 
that state, she was graduated from Cushing 
Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. For the next 
three years she taught the public schools 
Brandon, Vt. 

The beginning her work for the blind was 
the taking charge, special teacher, deaf, 
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blind child the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Blind. this institution she stayed for 
fifteen years, having varied experience the 
different grades and even helping fit boys for 
college. Mr. Allen considered her one his 
most successful and devoted teachers. 

were interrupted two years’ absence, for 
Mr. Jones, then the Oregon Institution for 
the Blind, wishing experienced teacher for 
his primary grades, chose Miss Bingham from 
Eastern institutions. Miss Bingham fully justi- 
fied his expectations, but the climate Oregon 
was bad for her that she returned East 


the end the year, teaching the next year 
the Connecticut School for the Blind Hart- 
ford, from which she returned 
vacancy having occurred the meantime. 

For number years she had been looking 
about for somewhat wider field than that 
routine grade teaching. The starting the 
work for blind children the public schools 
New York has opened way for larger 
use her powers, and that she has undoubted 
ability organizer shown already 
her results. 

All who knew her former work for the blind 
confidently wish her success this new 


NEW CHILDREN’S PRAYER 
OFFERED SUBSTITUTE FOR TIME-HONORED 


“Now Lay Me”. 


Some mothers “feel that there something 
gruesome teaching small children the time- 
honored prayer, ‘Now lay down 
says The Continent, Chicago, and 
proposes substitute for those who wish it. 
Objection the old one lies the suggestion 
death the third line, though may 
found that the force habit and tradition 
can only slowly give way the new reluctance 
entertain the idea death. read: 

“Of course what has been dear 
many generations little folks and grown 
folks not driven out the field 
this one objection from sensitive parents, but, 
the other hand, traditional acceptance won’t 
overcome the objections any mother who, 
one mother recently testified, remembers 
having lain awake whole nights childhood 
terrified the fear death which the little 
prayer had instilled. Any mother with that 
experience her own life will certainly refuse 
submit child her own the peril 
such horror. Fortunately there are many 
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child with equal ease and which will 
his later memory just dear ‘Now lay 
me’ and sweetest such substitutes from 
the kindly pen Canton, Eng- 
land: 

‘Father, whom cannot see, 

Look down from Heaven little me; 

Let angels through the darkness spread 

Their holy wings above bed; 

And keep safe, because 

The heavenly Shepherd’s little lamb; 


CHILD’S PRAYER. 


“Heavenly Father, hear prayer! 
Keep always your care! 
Trying always good, 

And the things should; 

Loving them that love so, 

And kind every one know.” 


Trowbridge from “The Independent,” 


March 7th, 1912. 
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